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Now you can enter your students in 


Pillsbury’s BEST 10th Grand National 


Home Economics teachers will accompany 
winning students to the Bake-Off 


For the first time in its history, you can 
hold a School Bake-Off in conjunction with 
next year’s Grand National Bake-Off. Here's 
an opportunity for you and your students to 
hold a local version of this famed contest 


right in your own school. And more than 
this, your local winner, accompanied by 
teacher, may go on to participate in the 
ce National Bake-Off in the fall 


The School Bake-Off will: 


@ provide a stimulating and enriching proj- 
ect for both classroom and extra-curricular 
activities. 


@ add interest and enthusiasm for “flour 
cookery” study and preparation. 


@ be a source of personal satisfaction and 
achievement for participating students. 


@ develop a closer relationship between stu- 


dents and their families, and your home eco- 
nomics department. 

@ strengthen your department in relationship 
to other departments and organizations in 
the school. 

@ interest other students in home economics 
courses. 


@ prepare students for family life responsi- 
bilities. 
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AWARDS 


Awards in the Grand National Bake-Off School program will be awarded 
for originality of best recipes using Pillsbury’s BEST Flour. They include: 


Student & School 


@ Special awards for winning stu- 
dents in every school that partici- 
pates. 

@ Awards for winning schools and 
students in each of 33 districts 


across the country. 

@ Opportunity to win any of 15 
regional awards. Regional winners 
participate in the Grand National 
Bake-Off. 


Teachers 


@ Teachers of winning students receive all-expense trip to National 


Bake-Off and accompany students. 


Traditional Grand National 
Bake-Off Prizes 


$25,000 —first 
5,000 


HOW TO 


For complete information on how 
to enter your students (8B to 12B 
classes of ‘58 Spring Term) in 
this worthwhile program, write to 
PILLSBURY BAKE-OFF SCHOOL 
PROGRAM, P.O. Box 325, Radio 
City Station, New York 19, N.Y. 


@ Junior Division Awards of $3,000, 
$1,000 and $500. 
@ Honor Plaques for schools of 
national winners. 


@ And many other prizes 


ENTER 


Do it right away! It will bring 
you a school entry form which must 
be returned by January 10, 1958. 
You won't want to miss participat- 
ing in this unique program which 
combines a learning process with 
an enjoyable activity. 
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Pillsbury School Bake-Off 
Advisory Council 


Miss Olga Brucher, 
Director of Home Economics, 
University of Rhode Island 


Miss Wylma Cunningham, 
Home Economics Department, 
San Rafael High School 


Miss Dorothy Lawson, 
New York State Chief, 
Bureau of Home Economics 


Miss Irene McDermott, 
Director Home Economics Education, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Dr. Paul Misner, 
Superintendent Glencoe Schools 


Sister Mary Pierre, 
Chairman Home Economics 
Department, 


Mundelein College 


Miss Florence Reiff, 
Chairman Homemaking Education, 
Wilmington Public Schools 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT DIAPERS 


and baby’s similarly soiled cotton clothes 
before, during and after automatic washing 


1. PRE-WASHING RULES 


Soiled diapers need special treatment. As a preliminary cleaning, 
flush off waste in toilet bowl. 

Drop all wet and soiled diapers into a mild antiseptic solution: 1 
tablespoon of a chlorine bleach for every gallon of water. Also add 4 
cup of a good full-action sudsing detergent like Tide to your diaper- 
soaking pail. 

To reduce odor and help in cleaning, keep diapers in solution until 
you are ready to do your daily diaper wash. Before washing, wring 
out thoroughly. Dispose of solution and wash pail. 


2. WASHING PROCEDURE 


Diapers should be washed separately from regular wash. Use 
hot water and a good, full-action sudsing detergent like Tide. 
Allow the full-washing cycle as you would for heavily soiled 
regular laundry. 

To be sure baby’s diapers are extra clean, fluffy, soft, com- 
fortable . . . it’s very important to rinse diapers thoroughly. The 
complete rinsing cycle is enough if you use an automatic 
washer; otherwise rinse at least twice. 


3. PROPER DRYING 


Dry in your automatic dryer or line-dry in the sun. When the 
diapers are thoroughly dry, fold so they're ready to put on baby. 
Never iron. It makes diapers less absorbent. 


Tide Guide for Baby's Diapers... 


Undies, Sleepers, Receiving Blankets or any 
garments likely to be soiled in the manner 
of diapers. 

(Top -Loading Automatic or Wringer Washers) 


Water Washing Amt. of Detergent 
Temperature Cycle As a general rule—start with 1 to 


140°F. or hotter Regular or 116 cups of a full-action sudsing de- 
10-15 Mins. tergent like Tide. For heavily soiled 
items or in hard water, use more 

detergent. 


Front-Loading Automatics: Start with '5 cup of detergent; add 
of Procter & Gamble as necessary to make and hold 2 inches of full-action suds. 


Tide is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why every manufacturer of top-loading 
a i automatics packs Tide in his machines right at the factory. 


This ts the fifteenth of o series of Tide Woshday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (ond previous Washdey 
Notes) punched for standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. 0, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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Enjoy a “convertible” classroom with the 


new 3-way SINGER sewing desk 


Converts from a sewing machine for sewing classes... 


With the new SINGER* Sewing Desk, you can ac- 
commodate more students in less space, because your class- 
room serves both sewing and study classes. You can fit 
more machines in less space, since separate cutting tables 
are not needed! 

Yet this compact Sewing Desk gives maximum sewing 
area... 1814” to the left of the needle and 1034” to the 
right of the machine. A standard tote tray will slide under 
the extension leaf. 

When the machine is lowered, a panel slips in place. 
With drop leaf folded over the top, it’s a 43” x 1834” 


To a cutting table... 


study desk. With drop leaf raised, it’s a 43” x 3734” cut- 
ting table. Two Sewing Desks placed together with leaves 
raised form a full-size cutting table, 7434” x 43’! 


Available with Straight-Needle, Slant-Needle or Swing- 
Needle SINGER sewing machine heads, including the new 
SINGER Slant-O-Matic . . . the only automatic zigzag 
machine with a Slant-Needle, plus convenience features 
never built into a sewing machine before! 

For free folder on SINGER Sewing Desk and other equip- 
ment, write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


gS SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Choose the SINGER equipment that answers your needs 


Budget-model Sewing Desk elimi- 
nates drop leaf and drawers. Comes with 
SINGER machine head for as little as 
$87.70 to schools. (Tote Tray extra.) 


Combination Sewing and Cutting 
Table holds two SINGER heads, has 
work space for four students. 42” x 60”, 
with optional 18”’x 42” folding end leaves. 


SINGER “Saddle Comfort’ Chair 
is designed for correct posture and vision 
while sewing. Perfect for Sewing Desk or 
Combination Table. Only $11 to schools. 


q To a desk for study hall! 
—— 
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General Mills proudly presents 


The New 
Betty Crocker 
Cream Puff Mix 


The new Betty Crocker 
Cream Puff Mix is truly 
unique, because it con- 
tains ingredients most 
homemakers do not have 
in their kitchens. It marks 
a new method for making 
cream puffs at home. 


1. The first testing step in the General Mills Research 
Department was making cream puffs “from scratch” to see 
what caused failure. Later testing resulted in substituting 
a blend of processed starches for the wheat flour. 


Reasons for a Cream Puff Mix 


Text books have long listed cream puffs as “the most 
unpredictable of baked goods to make’’, calling them the 
“hallmark” of the master baker. Consumer tests con- 
ducted by General Mills showed that 96 percent had 
eaten cream puffs, yet 80 percent buy, rather than make 
them for home use. 

Cooking of the paste is the difficult job. Incorrect 
cooking makes cream puffs that do not puff, or have no 
bottoms. If cooked correctly, the paste must go through 
three changes: 

1. The starch in the flour must be gelatinized. 
2. The enzymes in the flour must be destroyed. 
3. There must be a partial emulsification of the paste. 


Why the new mix is unique 


After several years of testing, the General Mills Research 
Department solved the problem of destroying the flour 4. Step two: Stir in eggs one at a time and mix until 
starches for the flour. but stir ingredients together by hand. 

These starches contained pre-gelatinized starch, thus 
eliminating the need for cooking the paste. Since there 
are no enzymes in starch, there are none to be destroyed. 
The gelatinized starch helps control the viscosity of the 
paste which aids the proper dispersion or emulsification 
of the shortening. 


It is not expensive 

Cream puffs made from Betty Crocker Cream Puff Mix 
cost less to make than to buy ready-made. And they are 
actually less expensive than puffs made “from scratch,” 
following a standard recipe calling for butter. 

Like all Betty Crocker mixes, this mix meets the exact- 
ing General Mills standards. Thorough testing and re- 
testing proved that this unique product fulfills a need for 
the homemaker. We have built in the following features: 


1. Convenience 

2. A standard, guaranteed perfect cream puff 
3. A saving of time 

4. A saving of money 


The pictures a i this new 7. Miniature puffs make attractive bite-sized appetizers 
sight whele for before-dinner nibbling. Make them tiny (you can 


make about 40 puffs per stick) and fill with canapé spread 
or chicken or seaf salad, as desired. 
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2. A special “‘unitized package’ contains two sticks of 3. Step one in the easiest way to make cream puffs: Heat 
Cream Puff Mix. One stick makes six large puffs, two the bowl by rinsing with hot water and crumble sticks of 
sticks make 12 to 14 large puffs. This gives the homemaker mix into bowl. Add \% cup boiling water for one stick, one 
a choice in the number of puffs she wants to make. cup for both sticks, and stir until blended. 


S. Step three: Spoon the batter onto ungreased baking 6. Step four: Bake in a hot oven (425°) for about 30 to 35 
sheet, forming mounds about three inches apart. During minutes, until puffs are a golden brown. And see? Perfect 
baking, puffs will triple in size. For miniature puffs, use cream puffs, with no chance of failure. Just before serving, 
one teaspoonful of dough, spacing about two inches apart. cut off tops, fill with a favorite filling, and replace tops. 


8. Large puffs can be used as the basis for a variety of 9. Cream puffs or éclairs can be filled with ice cream, 
main dish or luncheon treats. Fill with chicken a la king, custard, pudding or flavored whipped cream. Top them 
creamed tuna, or ham salad for an elegant and filling dish with confectioners’ sugar, chocolate or butterscotch sauce, 
for family or guests. or sweetened berries. 
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@ The AHEA proposal for a Research Foun- 
dation for the American Home continues to be in 
the forefront of special Association efforts on behalf 
of research for families. Members at the 1957 an- 
nual meeting heard excellent presentations by Grace 
Henderson, a member of the committee on federal 
research related to home economics, and by Kathryn 
Van Aken Burns, special assistant to the committee, 
as well as inspiring words on the importance of 
research programs from the keynote speaker, C. A. 
Elvehjem. (See the September 1957 JourNat. ) 

Strategy for this year’s effort toward the estab- 
lishment of the Foundation was outlined by the 
committee on federal research related to home eco- 
nomics at a two-day meeting at AHEA headquar- 
ters on October 20 and 21. 

The committee plans to renew its request for a 
Research Foundation for the American Home in 
the federal government in the coming session of 
Congress. It will press this request with vigor when 
the Congress assembles. Copies of an explanatory 
brochure on the Foundation proposal are still avail- 
able from AHEA. 

Meanwhile the committee is also working to 
secure financial support from a foundation interested 
in education to make a comprehensive study or 
survey of existing research that has home and family 
life as its central focus. Such a survey would pro- 
vide information that has never yet been assembled. 
It would be significant not only to home economists 
but also to research workers in allied disciplines 
who are interested in research that is family- 
centered. 

The committee is pushing the survey because this 
kind of data would be a great contribution to all 
disciplines working in this field of research. It would 
also be of inestimable value to the proposed federal 
Research Foundation, if and when it is established. 
The committee is proposing the survey now because, 
like the work for the Foundation itself, the survey 
will be extensive and time consuming. Simultaneous 
work on the two projects can benefit both. 


@ Among the legislative areas to which home 
economists should be alert in view of possible legis- 
lative activity during the next session of Congress 
are textile labeling; withdrawal of federal support 
from the vocational homemaking and possibly from 
the school lunch programs; recommendations de- 
signed to lead to stricter control of claims made for 
certain so-called weight-reducing compounds; and 
chemical additives in foods. The AHEA legislative 
committee and the Journat will help inform mem- 
bers on these topics. (See also the Washington News 
pages in the June and November 1957 issues. ) 


@ More than 30 bakeries have told the Food 
and Drug Administration that they intend to change 
their labels to eliminate possibly misleading refer- 
ences to “buttermilk” as an ingredient of white bread 
and enriched bread. 

A few weeks ago, bakers across the nation were 
advised by FDA that stressing this one ingredient 
was contrary to labeling requirements of the fed- 
eral bread standards as interpreted in recent court 
orders. 


@ Withdrawal of federal funds from support of 
the vocational education program as proposed by 
the Joint Committee on Federal-State Action (see 
the November Washington News page of the 
Journa) is being favored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, according to the October 
25, 1957 issue of National Chamber Washington 
Report. Many vocational educators throughout the 
nation have shown considerable concern about this 
proposal and are taking steps to point out to their 
governors and congressmen some of the advantages 
of federal aid to vocational education. 


@ “Effective communication is vital to the growth 
of home economics as a profession as well as to 
the individual member,” say the AHEA represen- 
tatives who attended the Gull Lake Conference 
on Communications sponsored by the National 
Project on Agricultural Communications from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 5. The committee hopes that 
the Association, the JournaL, and each individual 
member will undertake a long-range program to 
develop appreciation of, and skill in, communi- 
cations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24 to 27, 1958 
Headquarters: Philadelphia Convention Hall 
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Time, Tension, and Mental Health 


Time, Man’s Constant—lIts Use, His Variable 


IME is a constant in the life of man. Its 

use by humans is a major variable. Minutes 
cannot be lengthened, though they may be well 
filled or wasted. Hours may not be expanded, but 
they may be highly productive or tragically empty. 
Weeks have their days, and years, their months. 
These may be rich and varied or monotonous and 
dull, or somewhere in between. 

Each person has his own life span, and timing 
may be a partial determinant of its length. Each 
has his distinctive time-use pattern—efficient or 
inefficient, productive or slothful, tension releasing 
or tension ridden. 

Man’s contribution to himself and to others may 
well be measured in his management of himself 
in the time of his life. Again, he may be self- 
destructive and waste his potentialities from lack 
of cultivation of time sense or from failure to 
recognize that time ultimately sets his limitations. 


A Life of Time 


Every life has certain demands upon its time— 
demands which may be met or avoided; enjoyed, 
accepted, or despised. Nor is a difference to be 
found here whether one is a homemaker or a 
teacher, an industrialist or an artist, a man or a 
woman, a child or an adult. 


The Routine 


Routine is a part of all living. Dishes have to be 
washed, beds made, floors cleaned, clothes kept in 
order, children gotten ready for school, and hus- 
bands off to work. Classes must be met each day 
of a school year. Copies have ‘to be made of even 
the best of writing. Drawings need to be done and 
redone by the most creative of architects or artists. 

Habits of action and of emotional reaction are 
repeated in every person’s life: in every continuing 
relationship be it in marriage, in parenthood, in 


Bernice Milburn Moore 


Dr. Moore is assistant to the director for Com- 
munity Service and Professional Education of the 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health and consult- 
ant in home and family life education in the 
Texas Education Agency in Austin. 


professional or business associations, in playtime or 
workdays. 

Acceptance of routine for what it is, that which 
is done and done again and again, is a saver of 
time and an easer of tension. Disliking or even 
hating the repetitive is a waste of emotional energy 
and may lead to avoidance of doing what must 
be done by dilatory dawdling. 

Elmer Scott, long-time director of the Civic 
Federation of Dallas, gave the perfect answer for 
the routine in living. He was asked if he liked to 
drive his car. He thought a moment and then re- 
plied, “I neither like it nor dislike it. I drive.” 

Routine is often cited as one of the peculiar 
burdens of the homemaker; however this is no 
more true than in any other profession or occu- 
pation. Routine can be a burden, and it often 
is, unless daily tasks are neither particularly liked 
nor disliked but done with a minimum of time 
and a fair amount of efficiency. This principle 
holds true in all those phases of living where ex- 
penditure of emotional energy is neither necessary 
nor useful. The more efficient the operation, the 
more automatic it becomes, and the less is the 
waste of time and development of tension. 

Herein lies the major argument for drill for 
skill, for maximum planning toward minimum oper- 
ation, for expenditure of the least in time and 
energy for the most in ease and quick accomplish- 
ment. 

Living has its imperatives as well as its routine 
if it is to rise above the level of mere existence and 
become human, warm, vibrant, and stimulating. 
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The Imperatives 


Time for loving makes for living. Loving here 
is described as Eric Fromm uses the term—the 
caring for others, the cherishing of others, the feel- 
ing of responsibility for the well-being and hap- 
piness of others. 

When one becomes “too busy” for the embrace, 
swift though it may occasionally be; too hurried 
for the easy chuckle or the hearty laugh; too rushed 
for the gentle word or the sincere compliment; too 
harried to take time to hear what others are saying; 
too pressed for the thoughtful note or the simple 
gift—then life has lost its depth and quest for it is 
dulled and muted. 

Work and its rewards are among man’s greatest 
needs. To be productive, to feel the glow of 
competence from a dish well washed or a ditch 
well dug, to have a sudden realization that a 
hard task has been completed, takes destructive 
tension out of all the time it may have taken. 

Creativity, as well as productivity, is an im- 
perative for health and living. And the creative 
may arise in relation to the most mundane job or 
in the most unexpected place from the most un- 
usual reason. The ball-bearing, rolling kitchen for 
the homemaker with a heart to treat lightly was 
a creation of imagination applied to a physical 
setting to meet a special need, and it has capti- 
vated the fancy of all homemakers—male or female! 
The square diaper, a product of a creative mind, 
has added to the comfort of infants and to the 
speed of rapid change! Short cuts in food prepara- 
tion and in clothing construction are the end re- 
sults of creativeness as truly as are jet planes, 
guided missiles, and vaccines for virus infec- 
tions. 

Time to be creative may come during the quiet 
thoughtful hours or in the hustle and push to get 
something done. One can never take time out to 
be creative. Creativity is stimulated from living 
and from doing. 

The imperatives for which each person must 
use time are those of loving, of working, of pro- 
ducing, of creating, and from each of these is 
accrued the meaning of time itself. 


The Emergencies 


No more false premise was ever stated than 
that life can be made smooth and even if one 
manages well. The course of living is strewn 
with unexpected problems, with challenges, with 
demands, with times which not only “try men’s 
souls” but test their strengths, measure their ca- 
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pacities, and force them beyond their own con- 
ceptions of their limits. 

Emergencies run the gamut from a stopped sink 
and an overflowing washing machine to the un- 
mitigated tragedy of a Little Leaguer’s batting 
slump. Illness comes, as do births and deaths. 
Minor defeats and major disasters as well as small 
successes and real triumphs are in every life. 

Each of these, and many more, demands a 
change in timing by taking minutes from some- 
thing else, by crowding hours, by working more 
hours in a day, and by pressing night hours into 
service where there are no more left in the day. 

To meet emergencies in the family, on the job, 
in the community takes flexibility in personal time 
patterns, shift in management plans, and a resili- 
ence to recover when the trying hours are done. 


The Necessities 


Two major necessities must be met if life itself 
is to continue. Relaxation from tension has to 
come in time. Tension is an accompaniment of 
human thought, feeling, and action. Sometimes it 
is physiological and unconscious. At other times 
it is emotional and outside the realm of conscious- 
ness. At still others, it may be a combination 
physical and emotional tension of which the person 
is fully aware. Tension cannot be avoided. Un- 
released tension without sufficient periods of relaxa- 
tion, on the other hand, is a source of fatigue, 
breakdown, and even death. 

When time is well used, its periods of tension 
are followed by periods of ease and relaxation. 
Working to the breaking point may appear heroic, 
but it reveals stupidity unless the emergency is 
great enough to warrant the risk. Playing to the 
breaking point has no excuse. 

Too many deaths too young is the price this 
generation seems to be paying for not taking time 
to let down, to play, to be at ease, to enjoy the 
“relaxedness” of leisure. 

Time for rest is as necessary for living as time 
for ease. Without enough rest for repair of the 
human body, release of the mind and the relief of 
the emotions, disintegration of personality is in- 
evitable. Among the tragically successful tech- 
niques of brainwashing is the forbidding of sleep 
and the forestalling of rest. Any person will break 
under the strain if this is kept up long enough. 
Yet, homemakers with small children, women with 
community demands, men and women working on 
other jobs will say again and again, “I haven't time 
to rest! So much needs to be done!” The questions 
remain: To what end? Toward what purpose? For 
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what price? And the answers may well be given: 
Toward irritability! Toward increasing inefficiency! 
Toward overpowering fatigue! 

Management of time, then, demands time for 
release, time for relief, time for relaxation, time 
for rest, time for repair. Without these, all else 
comes to have little meaning, and the result may 
literally be the end of life. 


Empty Hours Breed Tensions 


Empty hours, sometimes longed for by the busy 
person, are breeders of tension which is difficult 
to release. To know there is nothing which really 
needs to be done, to be aware that everything 
will continue to go on about one without one’s 
own efforts is a tragedy of aging and a hazard in 
illness. Without the stirring need for use of physical 
energy, intellectual effort, and emotional com- 
mitment, the reason for remaining alive often be- 
comes as vague as the wandering minds of the 
unoccupied elderly. 

On the other hand, empty hours in childhood 
are tension-ridden. “Getting into mischief” is the 
active youngster’s way out of a dilemma he will 
not accept, does not understand, but about which 
he is going to do something! Play is an essential 


part of learning in childhood. Play without mean- 


ing may become destructive behavior. What 
mother or father has not heard the wailed com- 
plaint from children or youth, restless and obviously 
unhappy, “But I haven't anything to do!” 

The United States has become known the world 
around for its volunteer services by millions of men 
and women who have met the possible emptiness 
of hours with creative activity to meet the needs 
of their own communities and their nation. 


The Spendthrift 


Spendthrifts of time are as frequent as those of 
money. Back of this squandering of hours without 
accomplishment in productivity, rest, or relaxation 
may lie inefficiency, indifference, or indolence. 

Inefficiency adds immeasurably to use of energy 
and loss of time. Household tasks which are 
sloppily performed not only build tension within 
the performer but in the reactions of those who 
must live in disarray or eat food carelessly prepared 
and haphazardly served. Grooming is first cousin 
to effective choice of clothes and efficiency in their 
care and their wearing. Orderliness in living is 
security giving. When inefficiency, ignorance, or 
incompetence enter into everyday family life, ten- 
sion is cumulative. 

Indifference leads to time loss and, therefore, 
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to personal waste of resources. Motivation is im- 
perative for effective action. No greater gift may 
be given to children than an interest in work, a 
liking for work, a realization that rewards from 
work are greater than the product produced. 
Through work well planned, well done and en- 
joyed, come the rewards of a sense of adequacy, 
of accomplishment, and of competence—each essen- 
tial to a feeling of security. 

Disservice has been done to the occupation of 
homemaking by making it appear less rewarding 
than other areas of activity for women. “Only a 
housewife” may be an attitude back of indiffer- 
ence to household management and inefficiency 
in homemaking jobs. Nonetheless, the time-place 
utility of the homemaker—the having available 
what family members need when they need it— 
cannot be underestimated in terms of economic 
worth nor in terms of emotional stability. Dis- 
organization is the price of indifference, and in no 
facet of living is disorganization more tension 
giving than in home and family life. 

Indifference and indolence are first cousins. Ex- 
cuses are found for postponing action. Coffee 
breaks slide from minutes into an hour. A news- 
paper offers expanding time to finish its reading. 
Television is a means of escape from unwashed 
dishes, unmade beds, housecleaning, and the 
myriad of jobs which await in every home each day. 

Moreover, excuses must be found other than 
indolence to explain away to other family members 
the unkept house, the ungroomed woman, and the 
untidy children. Tension mounts. Relationships 
deteriorate. Occasionally emotional disaster occurs 
when a family member breaks under the indolence 
of another and must turn to psychotherapy for re- 
lease. Nor is this an overstatement. Clinic histories 
of children and case histories of psychiatrists for 
adults reveal the role of the indolent homemaker 
or the indolent wage earner whose time sense is 
undeveloped and whose indifference eventually 
overwhelms those with whom he or she must live. 


Time the Tyrant 


At the other extreme from the disorganized, 
underorganized, inefficient, or the indolent is the 
over-organized, over-efficient, or over-meticulous 
person whose time schedule is rigidly set. Variation 
from the exact act at the exact hour is overwhelm- 
ing. Everything has its place, and everything must 
be in its place at a certain time no matter at what 
cost. 

Here is the personality who has difficulty in 
breaking his time pattern. An unexpected event 
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which changes his usual course is disquieting, irri- 
tating, or even overwhelming. Management of 


time has become inflexible. Tension results for 
others forced into action by one who demands con- 
formity to what he wants when he wants it. When 
this is carried to the extreme, the perfectionist 
emerges. Living with a perfectionist is living with 
one whose means to an end have enveloped the 
meaning of the end itself and have smothered out 
of existence the pleasant aspects of easy and gra- 
cious living. 


Too Much in Too Little 


Tension is infectious. When one member of 
a household develops tension over time use, the 
reflection of this tension is to be found in all others 
to whom the person is related. Today when de- 
mands are heavy on young mothers with several 
children, young fathers with heavy economic re- 
sponsibilities, on persons in middle years with 
intense demands of jobs and in community re- 
sponsibilities, the tendency is to fill time too full. 
The result for the person involved is the need for 
tranquilizers and sleeping pills, and for those with 
whom he lives, the need for the same treatment 
may arise because of reflected tension! 

“I never get done what I plan,” is the common 
complaint of those who try too much in too few 
hours. Herein lies a demand for a re-evaluation of 
choices. What are the essentials? What are those 
things which may well be left undone or post- 
poned? “While the children sleep, I work like 
mad,” is the way a young mother describes this 
same phenomenon. And when the children awake, 
she feels a sense of frustration because there is 
still much to be done and because she is tired when 
her children are rested. 

Too much in too little is taking its toll in the 
death of men and women in middle years. Too 
much in too little is evident in emotional break- 
downs. Too much in too little is apparent in irrita- 
bility and unreasonableness in many foremen, 
administrators, and homemakers. Time is not 
wasted by these persons, but in the long run, their 
competence or even their lives can easily come to 
an end “before their time.” 


The Wasters for the Waiters 


Closely allied to the “too much in too little” 
are those whose time schedule is of such im- 
portance to themselves that they forget others 
operate in time as well. These are the persons who 
“must get one more thing done” before they keep 
an appointment, or who say, “Give me a few more 
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minutes and I shall be ready,” or those who plan 
so close to the limit that they almost but not quite 
miss the train, the plane, or the appointment. And 
there is no question they “miss the boat” in their 
relationship with others. 

The tension of waiting for those who never 
quite make it is high. Bonaro and Harry Over- 
street have remarked that this habit of time use 
is degrading to those who are forced to wait, 
and it is a form of rudeness. It is assumed that 
the time of those who wait is of less value than 
the time of the persons for whom they are forced 
to wait. Added to the tension of waiting is the 
tension of the creeping feeling of inferiority on the 
part of the waiter. 

Waiting, of course, is inevitable in many cir- 
cumstances, but the person who always forces 
others to wait is a stealer of time from another's 
life in order to maintain his arrogant demands 
on his own priority. 


The Stretch to Reach 


No argument is herein made that only as much 

should be planned as can easily be accomplished 
in a given time. Argument is made, however, that 
when overplanning is consistent and when this 
overplanning of what can be done in a given time 
spills over into a waste of time of value to another, 
it is not worth the tension it creates in all direc- 
tions. 
Only when effort is necessary to accomplish 
what is demanded, and a bit more, does one de- 
velop the ability to do more in a given time. The 
need for greater production in less time lies at 
the base of efficiency. Moreover, it lies at the 
heart of creativity because creativity often comes 
in relation to need to do something better by doing 
something new wherever technique or skill is 
involved. 

Careful planning makes for expansion in time 
use. When household tasks are attacked on a hit 
and miss basis, they are as often missed as hit. 
Meal planning and shopping once or twice a week 
make meal preparation more efficient, food pur- 
chase more economical, and release time for other 
activity. 

No person really knows what he can do in a 
given length of time until he speeds up his opera- 
tions to accomplish more than he assumed he could 
accomplish. So the stretch to reach, the desire to 
do more and better in less time is the road to 
improvement of skills, the development of the 
ability to plan realistically, and the enhancement of 
the use of time effectively. 
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A Time Schedule for Healthful Living 


Human beings, it would seem, operate more 
effectively and with greater purpose and security 
when they are aware of and take into account 
certain limitations. Research in the behavior of 
children indicates that discipline may be either 
authoritarian or permissive if it is kindly and 
consistent so that limitations are well understood. 

Importance of time planning or management 
is in this same category. A major contribution 
is recognition that certain limitations exist in which 
things must be done whether they are routine or 
productive work, or creative or leisure activities. 

Management of time, then, serves certain pur- 
poses in the mental health of an individual. It 
makes for an element of security in that one 
does have some conception of how long it may take 
to perform any part of life activity. Moreover, 
it makes for consistency in behavior. Frustrations 
are minimized from the source of time use when 
efficiency in performance and effectiveness in action 
are gauged by time at one’s disposal. Moreover, 
stimulation toward greater efficiency in production, 
as well as conservation of emotional and physical 
energy, comes out of learned skill in fitting activi- 
ties of life into the constant of allotted time. The 
caution here in mental health terms is that time 
management itself does not become an end in itself, 
destructive in its inflexibility, in its rigidity, in its 
exclusion of relaxation, leisurely loafing, and rest. 

Robert Felix, MD, director of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, writing in Nation's 
Business, offers certain suggestions for use of time 
in his article on “How to Live with Job Pressures.” 
Parenthetically, homemakers, as all others who 
have necessary occupations and professions, are 
subject to job pressure! 

Dr. Felix suggests that each person develop 
his own pace of work. Each varies in speed of 
operation, in skill, in energy component, and all 
of these have to be taken into account in any time 
schedule. He wisely states that one should not 
squander energy today by “stewing over yesterday's 
mistakes.” This only leads to a backward look 
instead of toward forward improvement. 


“It is more important to educate a woman so that she has something to 
think about in future years when she has a home and family and is doing 
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Development of personal relations with family 
members or with professional or business associates 
so that an occasional blowup will not be misunder- 
stood or condemned, he feels is important. This 
blowup may be emotional from fatigue or stress, 
or it may come from inefficiency in performance 
from a variety of reasons. When the working day 
is done and the hours for relaxation and rest have 
arrived, Dr. Felix insists work be left behind or 
laid aside. Carryover is important in many areas 
of living, but carrying work over into hours neces- 
sary for relaxation, companionship with one’s family 
and friends, and rest is ruinous. 

Ordering life so it is a pleasure instead of a 
burden is a part of use of time toward mental 
health. Dr. Felix comments that the tension from 
routine and drudgery may be mitigated when it 
is related to a goal or purpose larger than narrow 
self-interest. A sense of being useful is tension 
releasing. Finally, he advises that relaxation not 
be sought in alcohol or tranquilizing drugs. He 
states the latter have important use but not in 
releasing tension from ineffective time manage- 
ment. 

Time management, which takes into account 
emergencies as well as necessities, routines as 
well as imperatives for good living, expansion of 
time use by increasing efficiency, demands self- 
control arising out of postponed satisfactions; 
self-responsibility from recognition that what one 
does with his own time is reflected in the time use 
of others, and that the tensions he creates from 
misuse of time are reflected in tensions of others 
as well. 

The healthy personality, Edward Shoben, Jr., 
has written in the American Psychologist, is char- 
acterized by self-control, self-responsibility, social 
responsibility, and acceptance of democratic in- 
terests and ideals of equality and justice. Time 
management reflects each of these characteristics of 
the healthy personality. The mentally healthy 
person is not one without tension since tension is 
an integral part of the total functioning of per- 
sonality, but he is the person whose time manage- 
ment offers release from tension as well as develop- 
ment of tension toward effective action. 


the washing up, than to teach her how to wash up.” Michael Stewart, MP. 
Clipped from “Odd Man Out” (page 11) in the April 1957 issue of Home 
Economics and Domestic Subjects Review, London, England, by M. Catharine 


Starr of Sacramento State College. 
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Interpreting Home Economics 


Following are excerpts from a panel on “Interpreting Home Economics for Better 
Understanding and Appreciation” presented at the colleges and universities 


section meeting during the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 


Understanding and Appreciation 


JEAN 

Coordinator of Resident Instruction 

New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 


Interpreting home economics for better under- 
standing and appreciation can be most effective 
only under two conditions: 

We must be home economists, first, as those 
trained in medicine are doctors, using our titles of 
teacher, dietitian, or home service worker to inter- 
pret our special roles, as do the terms surgeon and 
obstetrician. 

Our present professional diversification has re- 
sulted in an unfortunate absence of public under- 
standing of the field of home economics which does 
not apply in other professional fields to a compa- 
rable degree. The patient eating three meals a day 
in the hospital, the consumer checking labels of 
garments for information on durability and care, 
does not identify the “hidden” home economists 
affecting his daily life, because he rarely, if ever, 
knows the dietitian or the textile research worker 
by this title. 

How can we expect to recruit effectively either 
support or personnel for a field of study and pro- 
fessional opportunity when that field is almost 
totally without alumnae traveling under its aegis? 

Second, we must keep up to date. A new field if 
it is vigorous—and home economics is—bears strong 
resemblance to a vigorous young child. The 
changes that take place in a few brief years are 
unbelievable unless you watch closely. Take one 
aspect only—the college program in home eco- 
nomics today—what changes have occurred in your 
own alma mater since you graduated? Did you 
find courses in the sociological and economic as- 
pects of housing part of the curriculum—or courses 
in geriatrics? Do you know what basic training 
of home economics graduates may be expected to 
include today? Do you know, outside your own 
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area of specialization, the jobs that home econo- 
mists hold now? 

We cannot interpret what we do not know our- 
selves. The home economics alumna who tells high 
school students that “of course you will take several 
courses in clothing construction,” and “you can pre- 
pare to be a teacher or go into foods work” is as 
out of date today as a doctor who is unaware of 
tranquilizers. 

The responsibility of the home economics gradu- 
ate then is two-fold: meet your public, be it pro- 
fessional or community, as a home economist; and 
when you talk about your field, talk about it as it 
is today and the trends that indicate its future. 


Relating Ourselves to Education 


PAULENA NICKELL 
Dean of Faculty 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri 


As a home economist currently engaged in help- 
ing direct an undergraduate educational program 
for women in a liberal arts college, I have a posi- 
tion that looks in two directions: professional train- 
ing on the one hand and liberal arts education on 
the other. My observations lead me to say, how- 
ever, that the needs of undergraduate students do 
not justify any such clearcut dichotomy. Indeed, 
the leaders directing liberal arts colleges today 
realize that our economy and our society require 
that students pursue not one or the other 
course but that there be an intermeshing of the 
two approaches. They know that if college stu- 
dents are to take places of leadership in the com- 
munity, the essentials from liberal studies must be 
linked with studies in the applied fields. 

I would like to offer here a statement by a 
liberal arts administrator who recognizes the im- 
portance of, and the need for, professional training 
and who is genuine in his belief that the value of 
liberal arts must become a part of the framework 
of modern vocational education. Franc McCluer, 
the president of Lindenwood College, speaking be- 
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fore the American Association of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges in 1956, characterized liberal arts education 
as 


education that deals with ideas rather than techniques, with 
values rather than skills, with the eternal rather than the 
temporary. . . . It seeks to acquaint the student with the 
chief areas of human thought and experience, to free him 
from ignorance, superstition, and fear, to develop within 
him great intellectual curiosity and power of reflective 
thoughts. ... Perhaps, the distinguishing mark of a 
liberally educated person is the capacity for independent 
thought. 


Any one of us will maintain that home economics 
also deals with truths and ideas. But are we sure 
that our ideas concern the eternal truths that pre- 
vail through time? Unquestionably many do, but 
have we, along with our effort to associate ideas 
with techniques, done a good enough job of 
acquainting ourselves and our students with great 
ideas for their own sake and for what they can do 
to help free the human spirit? What of the tech- 
niques and skills on which we have laid emphasis? 
Have we not tended to become slaves to many 
that are likely to be of temporary importance rather 
than to come to grips with ideas that are eternal? 

Much of the quality of the relationship existing 
between home economics and the liberal fields, I 
am convinced, is the result of a lack of understand- 
ing—yes, and of appreciation—between the two 
groups of what each has to offer. Even when we 
have felt the need for more emphasis on liberal 
ideas for the intellectual maturing of our students, 
and have sought for a solution to our problem, 
have we not often tended to dictate to those in the 
liberal fields what they should share with us, and 
how it should be shared, rather than seek honestly 
to sift out what might be of value in their point of 
view? 

And what of values? No one who has watched 
the transition in home economics from an almost 
strictly materialistic approach into a context of 
human well-being will question that home eco- 
nomics deals with life’s most important values. On 
the other hand, we must remember that we have 
behind us a long history of a predominant interest 
in things and skills. Indeed in some areas the em- 
phasis is still too heavily weighted in this direction. 

Yet another point: Because of the early emphasis 
on skills, I find that home economics has been 
viewed by many as a field for non-readers and 
those of slower comprehension. Thus students who 
have difficulty in these aptitudes are often coun- 
seled, both at the high school and the college level, 
to go into vocational avenues, including home 
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economics. And granted that there is a definite 
place in vocational fields for people with limited 
reading ability, we home economists still have good 
grounds for maintaining that the over-all demands 
of home economics call for minds that rank with 
the best. It is our responsibility to convince others 
of this fact. 


Is Home Economics Headless? 


Rosert G. Foster 

Director, Marriage Counseling Service 

and Training Program 

The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


I am well aware of the battle that home eco- 
nomics has had to fight from the days of Ellen H. 
Richards, Martha Van Rensselaer, and others in 
order to become “respectable.” The time has come 
when home economics no longer needs to be on 
the defensive, for certainly home economics is 
respectable. Home economics is the only depart- 
ment or college which attempts to serve the needs 
of all students, as well as those who major in the 
department, in bringing together the fields of 
knowledge which have a bearing upon human 
development and human relationships particularly 
focused upon family life. Although home eco- 
nomics has made great progress in the last half 
century, new ways of strengthening the program 
must be constantly sought. 

It has been my impression that home economists 
have been divided into two schools of thought. 
One group seems to have been primarily subject- 
matter oriented, and the other group more or less 
family focused. This division of viewpoint has 
been, in my opinion, one of the reasons why home 
economics has made less progress than it might 
have made in interpreting its profession to the 
general public, in interpreting the meaning of home 
economics to faculty members of other departments 
on college and university campuses, and in welding 
the field into a strong, unified program focused on 
family development. 

Another way in which home economics has been 
fragmented, although unconsciously and perhaps 
necessarily so, has been by the selection of people 
from subject-matter disciplines to head home eco- 
nomics departments. It would seem inevitable that 
from whatever subject-matter area the head of a 
department might come, that area might bias 
activities and work of the entire department, both 
in terms of its strength within the department or 
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college itself, but especially in the way home 
economics is interpreted by the rest of the uni- 
versity or college and by the public at large. My 
principal suggestion is this: that in order to sharpen 
the focus of the entire program of home economics 
upon the family—remembering that home eco- 
nomics is the only department or college which 
draws upon all of the disciplines and fields of 
knowledge as they relate to family life—a few 
outstanding colleges and universities should estab- 
lish a doctoral program for the training of home 
economics administrators. This would mean that 
those to be so trained would have basic grounding 
in home economics through bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees, but the next two years of their advanced 
training would be quite unlike that of the doctoral 
work of most home economists as of the present 
time. Instead of going on for a doctorate in foods 
or nutrition and producing research that makes a 
contribution to the subject-matter fields, or instead 
of going on for a doctorate in the field of child 
development and producing some technical re- 
search study about the growth and development 
of young children, each person would have both 
theoretical and clinical experience in a variety of 
fields of knowledge similar to the opportunity 
offered by the Committee on Human Development 
at the University of Chicago. They would thus 
have some basic understanding of the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the fine arts. They would have 
a better understanding of how these fields relate 
to and could contribute to the purpose of home 
economics—which is to train people to do a better 
job of helping themselves and others to understand 
and work effectively with family members at all 
stages of development. 

A situation which seems unusual in so many 
cases, particularly in the larger institutions, is that 
there never seems to be a younger person pre- 


Helen Judy Bond Fellowship for 1958-59 
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pared to step into the shoes of the “Old Master.” 
Why is this? I would think that heads of depart- 
ments would be looking for the younger staff 
members who have imagination and creative ability 
and interests and who seem to function well in 
their public relations and who have good basic 
scholastic training. It is this kind of young person 
whom I would like to see subsidized by the insti- 
tution and sent somewhere for training in adminis- 
tration, with an obligation to return to the 
institution as assistant to the head of the depart- 
ment, with the idea that she would step into the 
administrative job when it is available. This is 
what industry and business are doing all the time 
in their upgrading of young executives. 

I have a feeling, as a non-home-economist, that 
when colleges and universities start looking for a 
head of a home economics department they have a 
difficult time finding a suitable person. They 
usually have to pick someone who is a highly 
effective person in a subject-matter department but 
who may not necessarily be a person with the kind 
of interest, broad training, and orientation, both 
theoretical and clinical, to administer and carry 
on the program with the greatest effectiveness in 
relation to the total institutional setting and in 
relation to the general public. 

I believe if these ideas were adopted it would 
greatly help to decide the question as to whether 
home economics is going to continue to be a frag- 
mented, subject-matter oriented profession, or 
whether all of this subject matter coming from 
various fields of knowledge is going to be related 
and focused upon understanding and _ training 
people to be helpful to families in a wide variety 
of capacities. It would also contribute to a stronger 
position of home economics in the total institu- 
tional setting and make for better understanding of 
the contributions of home economics by the general 


public. 


Teachers College, Columbia University announces a fellowship of $1500 
for 1958-59 in honor of Helen Judy Bond, who retired as head of the depart- 
ment of home and family life at the College during the past year. The fellow- 
ship is open to both men and women who will be graduate students majoring 
in the department of home and family life. 

Request information from Mr. Frank Hagemeyer, Chairman, Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York 27, New York. 


Applications must be on file by April 15, 1958. 
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A New Look at the Family and Its Money 


HE world we live in is characterized by 

continual change. There are technological 
advances, increasing population with shifting ur- 
banization and explosive suburbanization move- 
ments, economic depressions and recessions, wars, 
and changing fashions and standards of living. One 
pivotal factor, however, remains constantly impor- 
tant: money. But never before in the history of 
western civilization has the word “money” meant 
so much to so many. Money is the medium of 
exchange, a means for distributing the vast and 
increasing outpouring of the goods and services of 
our economic system. Money is a symbol of status 
and achievement, often the measure for human 
values and dignity. This is truly the age of the 
economic man. 

Economists have tended to view money as havy- 
ing an objective reality, a life of its own, isolated 
from the emotional and intellectual life of the 
human beings whom it was designed to serve. They 
have applied complicated mechanistic concepts, 
frequently expressed in elaborate mathematical 
formulas, to describe objectively the flow and use 
of money. Recently, however, there has been a 
mounting awareness and emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the so-called subjective aspects of money, 
on the unique significance of psychosocial influ- 
ences. There is increasing cognizance that an 
essential ingredient in skillful working with people 
is the understanding of the objective and subjec- 
tive influences which affect, and are the effect of, 
money—the understanding of the dynamics of the 
interactions in the socioeconomic and cultural cli- 
mate in which the individual grows and develops. 

The universality of money as a causative or 
symptomatic component in a strikingly high pro- 
‘portion of the problems and preoccupations of 
human beings in our culture is evidenced almost 
daily in the headlined stories in the public press. 
One reads about the distraught husband who kills 
his wife because of “arguments over finances,” 
about the parent who solves his inability to pro- 
vide for his children by ending their lives or by 
armed robbery. One reads about the divorce suit 
in which “stinginess” is offered as one justification 
for the action, or about the divorced wife peti- 


Frances Lomas Feldman 


Mrs. Feldman is director of the Money Manage- 
ment Project of the Welfare Planning Council of 
the Los Angeles Region, a member of the faculty 
of the School of Social Work of the University of 
Southern California, and the author of The Family 
in a Money World. This article is adapted from her 
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tioning for increased child support from the ex- 
spouse who has remarried and has another family 
to support. 

The ironic humor of the many current cartoons 
with a money theme provides another barometer 
of the feelings of people in our society about 
money. 


Money Management Study 


How truly these news reports and cartoons re- 
flect the general, wide concern about people and 
money was brought into sharp focus several years 
ago in the process of a study conducted by the 
Research Department of the Welfare Planning 
Council, Los Angeles Region, in a large tract com- 
munity occupied by young middle-class families 
with relatively good incomes. The purpose of this 
study was to gather in this community, typical of 
mushrooming housing developments, some basic 
data concerning the nature of the problems and 
pressures as well as the kinds of services required 
in such communities. The researchers were im- 
pressed by the spontaneous frequency with which 
group and individual interviews disclosed problems 
and tensions wherein money emerged either as a 
cause or symptom. They were further impressed 
with the dearth of social work literature dealing 
specifically either with money management coun- 
seling in social agencies or with the role of this 
element which touches everybody and so often is 
a source of confusion and anxiety. It was from this 
study experience that the idea was developed that 
there be brought together the content knowledge 
that might help social workers and others engaged 
in money counseling to carry out this function more 
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effectively. The Beneficial Finance System made 
a money grant to the Welfare Planning Council, 
and thus the Money Management Project came 
into being. 

An early and essential step of the Money Man- 
agement Project was to ascertain the nature and 
range of problems coming to the attention of social 
workers and other counselors, in which money was 
a factor, and to learn particularly from social work 
practitioners what kinds of material they believed 
would be of practical use to them in understanding 
and dealing with such problems. The next step was 
to direct the questions and comments which had 
arisen to specialists from various fields that have 
some concern with human behavior and money. 
These specialists from psychiatry, law, economics, 
home economics, sociology, anthropology, and so- 
cial work searched their own disciplines for rele- 
vant, current information, which then was used to 
provide the basis for The Family in a Money 
World, recently released by the Family Service 
Association of America. 

Out of the many important points to be consid- 
ered about the family in a money world, only a 
few can be selected for consideration here. Without 
making a judgment as to their relative priority or 
importance, I have chosen some which I think will 
be of particular interest. I propose that a new look 
at people and their money be taken from the pano- 
ramic point from which we can, first, view the new 
look of the world we live in—a money world; sec- 
ond, see the new look of the American family in 
this money world; third, take a new look at the 
meanings and use of money in the cycle of family 
life; and, finally, take a new look at some ways of 
working with families whose problems contain 
money factors. 


The Money World 


In all civilized nations, money constitutes legal 
tender for the payment of debt and for the obtain- 
ment of those things which, though essential to life, 
are nevertheless limited in supply. The very uni- 
versality of money means that people like to have 
money; it is a source of satisfaction. It has come 
to have value not only for what it will buy but for 
itself, for it represents power to buy or possess. For 
many individuals the possession of money connotes 
more than a rational tool used by rational man; it 
symbolizes not only economic but social and emo- 
tional security as well. A combination of external 
and internal circumstances determines how the in- 
dividual obtains his income and how he spends 
it. 
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Until the economic depression of the 1930's, the 
income of families in the United States came pri- 
marily from four sources. Wages (including com- 
missions, fees, and payments for farm and other 
labor and services rendered) formed by far the 
largest. A considerably smaller, but nevertheless 
substantial, source was rents (including all pay- 
ments that owners of fixed resources such as land 
and buildings receive for their use). The third 
source was interest payments, and the fourth 
source of income was profits or dividends from 
business investments. 

As we moved from depression through war and 
into postwar periods, and as government in each 
period accepted increasing responsibility for eco- 
nomic security for individuals and groups, a fifth 
source of income to families, transfer payments, 
has assumed growing importance. Transfer pay- 
ments—income for which no service is currently 
rendered (such as unemployment and old age in- 
surance under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, government life insurance benefits, military 
bonuses, public assistance )—in 1955 accounted for 
more than 5 per cent of the national income re- 
ceived by families, a close second to personal inter- 
est and dividends which constituted about 8 per 
cent of the income received by families! ' 

There has been not only a marked change in the 
source of national income received by families but 
a steady and perceptible change in amounts of 
personal income and attitudes about its use. There 
has been a startling growth of American middle- 
income and middle-rich classes. The number of 
consumer units (spending units) with incomes in 
excess of $4,000, after taxes, increased sharply be- 
tween 1941 and 1956.* In 1929, fewer than 20 per 
cent of consumer units had annual incomes of 
$4,000 to $10,000. Now almost 50 per cent are in 
this range. Even if one adjusts for the changes in 
cost of living, there is an increase in the average 
real income of families and unattached adults of 
almost 47 per cent in 1955 over 1929. (Adjusted 
in terms of 1955 dollars, the average family per- 
sonal income before taxes in 1929 was $3,760; in 
1955, $5,520. ) 

In considering the rise in average income and 
the real increase in purchasing power of the dollar, 
however, it is essential to bear in mind the fact 
that, while experts disagree on the proportion, a 


1 Survey of Current Business, Biennial Edition, 1955, pp. 
4, 197. 

21956 Survey of Consumer Finances. Federal Reserve 
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sizable part of the current average income repre- 
sents overtime earnings. Changes in production 
schedules or other economic factors can quickly 
result in an effective reduction of family income, 
income perhaps already committed to meet expend- 
itures. 

It should be noted that this increase in average 
income is family income, not individual income. 
It points to the growing numbers of family units 
containing two or more earners. It points to the 
fact that even though an unprecedented number 
of married women entered the labor market to 
meet wartime needs for increased labor forces, the 
number has continued steadily upward, and the 
prospect is that this trend will continue, for there 
is strong evidence that our country’s dynamic 
technology—although it may contribute to the obso- 
lescence of certain skills—contributes to the crea- 
tion of a market for more and new skills. 

The increases have not been limited to average 
family income, number of household members em- 
ployed, or number of married women in industry. 
The goods and services available per family in this 
country likewise have increased. The rise in levels 
of living is reflected in the shorter number of hours 
of work required each day in order to satisfy the 
basic needs and provide an increasing proportion 
of luxuries. It is mirrored in the increased amount 
of goods consumed and the changing buying habits 
of the American people. It is seen in the volume of 
sales of goods and services designed for leisure- 
time activities. It is evident in the improvement of 
housing conditions, in the fact that 55 per cent of 
all families now own their homes, in the rapidly 
expanding number of car owners, and in a myriad 
of other ways. 

The last several decades have witnessed a new 
way of life for the average American. Through the 
use of consumer credit, durable goods have been 
accessible to those able to accumulate enough re- 
serve for a down payment and who can budget 
their income for spending, facilitating an upward 
movement in living standards. This new way of 
life—buying today, paying later—marks some modi- 
fication in attitudes toward the place of money in 
family living. It marks, too, some movement away 
from our New England heritage, namely, that the 
lower middle class gratifies its wants immediately, 
and that the middle class postpones gratification 
of its desires. It recognizes a changing relationship 
between people and government: a dependence on 
creation of controls when economic or social crises 
indicate the necessity for them. Here, then, is the 
climate of the money world in which we live. 
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New Look of the Family 

Now let us glance briefly at the new look of 
the American family in this money world and high- 
light a very few of the meanings and uses of 
money in different phases of the cycle of family 
life. For as there is in the life of the individual a 
cycle of growth, development, maturation, and de- 
cline, so is there a cycle in the life of the family. 
It is a cycle marked by the stages of marriage, the 
birth of children, their emancipation, return of 
the parents to the childless state, and the death of 
each spouse. 

Younger marriages in this country are much more 
frequent than they used to be, with a noticeable 
trend toward younger men marrying at an earlier 
age and marrying women whose ages are closer to 
theirs. Many factors may contribute to this trend: 
ease of obtaining employment both by men and by 
married women, imminence of conscription into 
military service, willingness of middle-class parents 
to continue financial support of young married 
people in college. 

To the puzzlement of the demographers, the 
average size of the American family is expanding. 
This is a singularly significant fact when viewed 
with respect to a parallel and previously men- 
tioned fact: the steadily increasing number of mar- 
ried women in industry. It may be conjectured that 
women with more children are able to care for 
their larger families and to work outside the home 
because of technological advances which facilitate 
household operation and supervision; or that the 
very size of the family necessitates the mother’s em- 
ployment to increase the family income; or that she 
prefers work in industry for monetary recognition 
to work in the home. Whatever the reason, this 
is a part of the new look of the American 
family. 

Parents, at the time of the birth of their last 
child, are on the average much younger than was 
previously true. The children marry or otherwise 
leave the home when the parents are relatively 
young. And the period between the departure of 
the children and the further dissolution of the 
family because of the death of the parents has 
lengthened markedly. This now averages 20 years. 


Money and Quality of Family Life 


The presence or absence of financial resources 
in the various phases of the cycle of family life 
greatly influences the quality of the family’s physi- 
cal standards and well-being. The attitudes of the 
family members toward and about money, and the 
way they utilize it, has import for the quality of 
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their relationships with each other and with the 
society in which we live. 

The individuals entering into a new sharing ex- 
perience as marital partners bring attitudes, impres- 
sions, and expectations created throughout years 
of separate existence in a money world. They also 
use money in a variety of ways in marital prob- 
lems. Personal ingrained habits of spending are 
often used in instances of discordant marital rela- 
tionships as a point of attack by the partner, or 
viewed as an attack, even though this is irrational. 
For example, a husband may be very controlling 
or dominating with regard to his wife, rigidly 
holding her to a tight budget or even doling out 
an “allowance” in small amounts. Actually, this 
may for him be a culturally determined role. He 
may come from a home in which the father, like 
others in his social circle, was the authoritative, 
thrifty provider, as responsible for the financial 
management of his home as for his business. On 
the other hand, this controlled disbursement of 
money may be a measure of the husband's recol- 
lections about a hungry youth in a period of eco- 
nomic depression and insecurity. To certain neu- 
rotic husbands, money may be an unconscious 
symbol of masculinity and power. The wife's re- 
taliation against this kind of behavior by her hus- 
band, irrespective of the factors underlying his 
actions, may take several forms. She may spend 
money wastefully as an expression of hostility to- 
ward him, or even at an unconscious level to main- 
tain a dominant role in her own right. She may 
handle the situation simply by making no effort to 
operate within the budget he has prescribed. To 
his use of limiting her funds as a way of keeping 
his mate in a dependent relation to him, the wife 
may respond by setting limits of her own. She may 
deny his basic psychological dependency needs— 
expressed, perhaps, through gambling or excessive 
use of money for alcohol—in charges of inadequate 
support and by refusal to feed him properly. 

Considerable tension may be aroused because 
of the wife's working outside the home. Problems 
on this score are minimal if there are common 
goals understood and accepted by both marital 
partners and common handling of money. Many 
problems grow out of the environmental economic 
situation. There may be, for example, an unex- 
pected or unpredictable loss of job, or a reduc- 
tion in income, with neither of these related to the 
ability or capacity of the husband to perform at an 
adequate level in the job which he has, in fact, 
liked. Or the nature of the husband’s work may 
involve considerable traveling. But if the marital 
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partners have achieved a satisfactory joint ego 
ideal, are reasonably well-integrated personalities, 
they move together toward as effective an adjust- 
ment to this situation as is necessary. They may 
adopt measures for financial retrenchment until 
more income becomes available; they may utilize 
personal or other resources to tide them over; they 
may take steps to find other or more satisfactory 
jobs; or, if the latter is not practical, they adapt 
themselves to the reality limitations and work out 
acceptable compromises within these limitations. 

The immature, hostile, or generaily unhappy per- 
son confronted by these problems of environmen- 
tal origin is hard pressed to work through a satis- 
factory solution or adjustment to the situation. If, 
further, the spouse is immature or demanding, their 
separate and combined feelings serve to exaggerate 
the negative aspects of their partnership and to 
build discord. 


Attitudes Developed 

It is in the beginning phase of the cycle of 
family life that the first tests of the quality of the 
partnership are made. The kind of relationship 
which the husband and wife establish, the nature 
of its strengths, the depths of its weaknesses will 
largely determine the quality of the family rela- 
tionships which will follow. Marital harmony has 
many quaiities. Marital discord takes many shape S. 
If they are not understood and alleviated or re- 
solved in the beginning family phase before the 
addition of children obscures and complicates it, 
the entire family structure is placed in jeopardy. 

The adjustments inherent in this new relation- 
ship of marriage become more complex with the 
arrival of children and the naturally attendant 
family expenses. As the family and the family 
needs expand, the availability of income and its 
use take on increasing meaning. Significantly, while 
the maximum size of the family (two or three 
children under the age of 18) usually is reached 
when the father is between 35 and 45 years, the 
maximum family income generally is attained 
when the father is between 45 and 54 years old.* 

Marriage, parenthood, and all relationships with- 
in the family are affected by the inescapable 
psycho-socioeconomic demands in a money world. 
Individual attitudes are developed within the 
framework of each one’s own immediate family as 
he grows from infancy through childhood and 
adolescence and is graduated into an adult world 
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with adult responsibilities. The child's experi- 
ences during his growing-up years, the economic 
and social position of his family, the attitudes and 
feelings of the family about money and social posi- 
tion, the way money is handled with the child, 
inevitably will color the formulation of his own 
complex attitudes. 

For example, children are particularly sensitive 

o parental anxieties about money. They sense 
the tension which is created when the father 
brings home a smaller pay check or is laid off. 
They quickly become aware of dissension centered 
around money matters. Their own feelings are 
aroused when one parent depreciates the other in 
terms of the management of money. An aura of 
awe and mystery surrounds money; it has impor- 
tance for the parents and involves the children’s 
own feelings of happiness and unhappiness, secu- 
rity and insecurity. 


Meanings and Use of Money 

Money in our American culture is inevitably 
equated with security, love, deprivation, and 
achievement, and permeates the child’s life very 
early. But some differentials exist within the cul- 
ture. In the working-class group, he may know 
feelings of insecurity when the parents are worried 
about money, but he is also fairly clear about the 
fact that the insecurity is associated with money 
and not with his relationship to his parents. This 
reduces the confusion which otherwise arises, since 
the reality is one he can understand. 

There is confusion of a different kind in the 
white collar, middle-income group. Here money 
is used to show love, approval, punishment, and 
deprivation. Parents tend to conceal money diffi- 
culties from their children. Material acquisitions 
are seen by the parents as signs of achievement, 
success, status. The young dependent child trans- 
lates this into money as a symbol of love or the 
denial of love. Parents may express their negative 
or rejecting feelings toward the child by material 
overindulgence as a means of handling guilt. This 
also is true in many situations where both parents 
are working, particularly if the mother is working 
to buy “nice things for the home.” Guilt over this 
is often handled by over-giving, even to the very 
young child. 

Because of their own personality constellation, 
parents sometimes are unable to meet the child's 
needs through their relationship to him. Money 
may then become the substitute for love and ap- 
proval, the instrument for manipulation and con- 
trol, the weapon for punishment. The use of money 
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as a bargaining agent to secure the child's co- 
operation in doing his share of the family tasks is 
a false substitute for helping him achieve a sense 
of belonging and of his own importance as both a 
receiving and a contributing member of the family. 
Bribing the child with money to put forth more 
effort in his school work or to practice his music 
lessons sets up false stimuli for achievement and 
emphasizes the reward rather than his personal de- 
velopment and the increased satisfaction which 
comes with accomplishment. Depriving the child 
of money in order to enforce atonement for a mis- 
deed or carelessness or for an injury to another is 
likewise inappropriate, since the payment of money 
cannot in fact compensate for such actions and may 
lead the perpetrator to believe that any kind of 
conduct is acceptable as long as he can pay for it. 

The inappropriate use of money or its substitu- 
tion for basic essentials in the parent-child rela- 
tionship obscures the child’s view of the value of 
money; the real relationship of money to life and 
living is clouded for the adult he becomes. This 
creates for him a real handicap in working out 
financial problems since very often the money 
problem is symptomatic of the deeper emotional 
problem which finds expression in the individual's 
use of money. 

During the growing-up years of the children, the 
pressures are heavy to meet standards in the peer 
groups, both of the children and of the parents, 
Expenses tend to increase steadily through the 
stormy period of adolescence until the children 
have finished their education. After this, a plateau 
is reached where a respite is available from the 
cares and costs of child-rearing, and where the 
opportunity can be taken by parents to make pro- 
vision for their retirement. The normal achieve- 
ment of this plateau is by no means easy. The 
problems in its achievement may have been com- 
pounded by dependence on the family of maternal 
or paternal parents, by the breaking of the family 
with, perhaps, remarriage of either or both parents, 
and their establishment of new families. 

The effectiveness of planning and managing in 
this new phase of the cycle of family life is a test 
of the quality of planning and managing that char- 
acterized earlier phases. It can be permeated with 
a sense of real satisfaction with many years of 
healthy living, of watching children grow into use- 
ful, contributing members of society, of a future 
still to be lived. Or it can be shot through with 
anxiety about the long years ahead, fear about 
using savings that cannot be replaced, conflict 
about being a burden on children who have their 
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own growing families to support. Certainly these 
worries are not unrealistic even among many elder- 
ly couples who have been planful about their years 
of retirement. Not long ago the life expectancy of 
persons reaching their sixty-fifth year was three 
years—now it is thirteen. There have been concomi- 
tant rises in cost of living, and particularly medical 
and health costs, so that lifetime savings do not 
go as far as had been expected. Many understand- 
able reasons may make it difficult for adult chil- 
dren to provide either funds or living space for 
elderly parents, even were this desired or desirable. 

All too often, family roles are reversed when the 
older person or couple becomes partially depend- 
ent or totally so on younger members. This is very 
threatening to both. The older person’s dependency 
conflicts are re-aroused. He becomes demanding, 
hostile, or deprives himself rather than ask for help. 
He feels inferior, has lost his status as a parent and 
therefore as a person who has personal worth and 
integrity. The increased dependency and lowered 
self-esteem lead to guilt and depression; his be- 
havior may seem decidedly childish. 


Working with Families 


Social workers and others who carry on money 
counseling with families have a responsibility for 
understanding the economic climate in which the 
American family lives and the psycho-socio-cul- 
tural factors which influence values and behavior. 
The counselor must have knowledge about the in- 
dividual seeking help, for understanding whether, 
in our money economy, his patterns of spending 
and saving and his attitudes about money and its 
uses are rational or whether they are irrational and 
geared to meet neurotic rather than realistic needs. 
A concomitant to such understanding is the recog- 
nition by the counselor of his own attitudes and 
reactions to money. An example of the importance 
of this lies in the growing emphasis, either in regu- 
lation or legislation, upon ADC (Aid to Dependent 
Children) mothers’ taking employment. Social 
workers and many public welfare administrators 
have expressed concern over this trend. Yet in light 
of the previously mentioned increasing pattern in 
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our culture of mothers who are not dependent 
upon public assistance moving into industry, is it 
a part of the normal reality we desire for depend- 
ent families that—other factors being equal-ADC 
mothers accept responsibility for at least partial 
self-support? Or is this a normal reality from 
which they should be shielded because hard-earned 
tradition has stressed the unindividualized desira- 
bility of mothers’ remaining in the home with their 
children? 

The importance of individualization in the coun- 
seling process within the limits of the social agency, 
be it public or private, requires no emphasis; but 
some new consideration, for example, should be 
given to the place of money in the growth and 
development of the adolescent in the family de- 
pendent upon public assistance: the adult nature 
of the responsibility thrust upon the working 
adolescent to contribute his earnings to the main- 
tenance of his family while financial planning with 
the family relegates him to the role of the child 
too young to participate in the planning. 

Those who have responsibility for developing or 
adapting standard or other budgets must con- 
stantly be alert to changes in standards as the level 
of our economy rises. They must recognize, too, 
that employment of women also changes our atti- 
tudes about the importance of their simplifying 
their household tasks by purchasing automatic 
equipment usually on installment purchase plan. 
Installment buying is now a part of our culture 
and can be used creatively or destructively; it can 
no longer be viewed solely in terms either of poor 
personal management or excessive gratification of 
needs and desires. 

Only a few of many ways have been touched 
upon here in which policy, practice, and concepts 
might be re-examined in light of the changing 
family in a changing economic system. Of para- 
mount importance in this re-examination is the 
recognition and acceptance of a basic philosophic 
assumption that characterizes western civilization 
and our democracy: the positive identification of 
change and progress and adaptation to new con- 
ditions. 


Larra Zola Coe, a former chairman of the AHEA advisory committee on 
college clubs and a member of the national advisory board for the Future 
Homemakers of America, died on May 4. At the time of her death she was 
an associate professor of home economics education at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. Her many contributions to the profession and to the youth in the 


profession will be greatly missed. 
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Frozen Food Quality Attracts Consumer Interest 


MERICAN consumers are noted for their 

eagerness to try new products. They show 
it in everything they buy—from bobby pins to auto- 
mobiles. Frozen foods are a notable example. 
Although still in their infancy, frozen foods have 
grown in 25 years to fill a 134 billion dollar market 
basket. Most recent figures show that the average 
American eats 45 pounds of frozen food in a year— 
a national total of 7 billion pounds last year. The 
American homemaker is turning more and more to 
an ever-increasing variety of frozen food products. 
Nevertheless, despite this enthusiastic consumer 
acceptance, the frozen food industry is having some 
of the normal growing pains that usually accom- 
pany rapid growth. 

Consumers and industry alike have questions. 
Why does poor quality exist? Who is to blame? 
What can be done about it? How can we be sure 
that every package of frozen food put on American 
tables retains a maximum of the original qual- 
ity? 

Consumers recognize and insist on good quality, 
and much of their concern relates to quality varia- 
tion. For example, they ask why they can buy 
three or four packages of frozen strawberries of 
superior quality and yet find the next package they 
buy so poor in color, flavor, and texture? Why are 
frozen snap beans sometimes an olive drab color, 
when usually they have the color of fresh snap 
beans? Why are frozen peach slices sometimes 
tinged with brown? Similar examples could be 
found in other frozen foods. 

Consumers feel poor quality first in their pocket- 
books when they receive lower quality than they 
expected for their money. They are disappointed 
when they have to serve unattractive foods or dis- 
card purchased foods. Industry feels the effects of 
poor quality in lost or retarded sales growth. 


AHEA Speaks for the Consumer 


The consumer interests committee of the 
American Home Economics Association has, over 
the years, interested itself in problems of quality, 
processing, and merchandising as they affect the 
final value received by the consumer. Recently, 
consumer questions on frozen foods have en- 


Frozen Foods Subcommittee 
AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 


This article was prepared by Dorothy M. Sherrill, 
Oregon State College Extension Service, subcom- 
mittee chairman, Lyle Mamer of the University of 
Tennessee, and Mrs. Mary Swickard of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as a part of the current program of 
the consumer interests committee of the AHEA. 


couraged the committee to seek some answers in 
this area of consumer buying. 

At the February 1957 meeting of the consumer 
interests committee a subcommittee of three mem- 
bers was delegated to consider the handling of 
frozen foods from the processor's plant to the 
consumer's table. This is a report of findings and 
recommendations. 


Interest in Quality Expands 


In the early days of frozen foods, attention to 
quality was focused on production and processing. 
Horticulturists developed special varieties suited to 
freezing. Food technologists and engineers de- 
veloped processes and equipment to “freeze-in” 
high quality. 

More recently, attention on behalf of quality 
is also directed to the distribution and handling 
of frozen foods. Many industry and government 
studies have been, or are being, made. Most com- 
prehensive is a study being made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, called the “Time- 
Temperature Tolerance of Frozen Foods.” The 
study is under way in the Western Utilization Re- 
search Branch of the Agricultural Research Service 
in Albany, California. M. J]. Copley, director of the 
research center, says “Our primary aim [is] to find 
out exactly what happens to the important quality 
factors in frozen foods after they have been packed 
and frozen, using as wide a range of time- 
temperature experience as they might encounter in 
distribution.” 

Various segments of the industry urged USDA 
to undertake the project, and both government and 
industry planned it. Individuals and frozen food 
associations have continued to give assistance 
throughout the course of the study. 
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The work was initiated in 1948, and testing 
started in 1950. Fifty thousand commercial samples 
have already been used in tests. The results estab- 
lish, for each frozen food studied, just how much 
faster quality change takes place at 10°, 20°, or 
30° than at 0° Fahrenheit. 

Through several seasons the thousands of 
samples have been submitted to a multitude of 
treatments, and each has been tested by chemical, 
physical, and organoleptic means to determine 
quality changes. 

So far, frozen peaches, strawberries, red sour 
pitted cherries, raspberries, orange juice, green 
beans, cauliflower, spinach, peas, poultry, and cer- 
tain prepared foods have been tested. Other studies 
are being added. 


Findings in the USDA Research 


Among other findings, studies have shown that 
quality of frozen food depends on both time and 
temperature as well as packaging and the type of 
food. Generally, as temperature and storage time 
(at certain temperatures ) increase, the food quality 
is more likely to be damaged. If frozen foods are 
kept at 0°F or below, storage is not likely to cause 
many quality problems during reasonable storage 
periods. 

More important in the distribution and handling 
of frozen foods—from processor to family table— 
are the findings about fluctuations in temperatures. 
Damage to frozen foods is correlated with the 
total exposure to elevated temperatures above 0°F. 
Tests show that “ups and downs” in temperatures 
above 0°F create only “downs” in the quality of 
the food. Fluctuating temperatures below 0°F do 
not appear to cause any marked deterioration dur- 
ing any reasonable period of storage. 

The extent and rate of damaging changes that 
occur at temperatures above 0°F vary a great deal 
from one food to another. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to make a general statement that 
covers all cases. In any event it is the total ex- 
posure time to temperatures above 0°F that causes 
the change. This is true whether the exposure 
occurs at one time or in a series. In general, the 
USDA data indicate that the minimum practical 
amount and rate of deterioration occur when foods 
are held at temperatures that do not exceed 
O°F. 

It is important to note that once damage is done 
it cannot be undone by kind treatment. Frozen 


foods have a memory for all the treatment they 
receive. They remember good care and treatment; 
they also remember abuse. 
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Who Is to Blame for Poor Quality? 


Any person in the chain of frozen food handling, 
including the consumer, can damage the product 
with one case of serious mistreatment. Food can 
also lose quality by the accumulation of several 
minor bad experiences. 

A good product at the table is linked to the 
care given it by every person from the farmer who 
grows and harvests the crop to the homemaker 
who buys and serves it. Knowledge and com- 
petence among the thousands who handle the food 
help assure good care. 


Recommendations for All 


After the consumer interests committee studied 
available materials, surveyed and 
handling practices, and talked with industry and 
government personnel, members drew up a set of 
recommendations. Briefly, the committee pointed 
out that frozen food quality depends on holding 
foods at a low temperature (preferably 0°F or be- 
low) and on proper handling by the entire chain 
of distributors and the consumer. 

AHEA also emphasized the extreme importance 
of maintaining the lowest temperature practical 
during transportation, storage, display, and home 
care. More specific recommendations were made 
to each group of handlers. Here are 
them: 

Distributors should: Move frozen foods from one 
freezer atmosphere to another with all possible 
speed, and at as near optimum temperature as 
possible. 

Retailers should: 

. Move frozen foods from truck 
freezer storage with no delay at room tempera- 
tures. 

2. Operate frozen food cabinets at proper tempera- 
tures (near O°F ). 

3. Avoid filling frozen food cabinets above the safe- 
fill level. 

4. Display easily interpreted temperature indicators 
on frozen food cabinets to assure themselves and 
consumers that the foods are being held at cor- 
rect temperatures. 

5. Rotate stocks in cabinets to insure proper turn- 
over of foods. 

6. Dispose of damaged or torn packages. 

Consumers should: 

1. Place frozen foods in insulated freezer bags (or 
double paper bags) at time of selection. 

2. Move frozen foods as quickly as possible from 
retail grocery to home frozen food storage. 
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3. Store frozen foods at home no longer than the 
maximum time recommended for both the food 
and storage equipment used. 

4. Observe conditions of frozen foods in retail 
stores. Call retailers’ attention to misshapen, 
soiled, or torn containers, to excessive frost or 
moisture on the cabinet, and to temperatures in 
excess of O°F. 

5. Recognize the fallacy of the “squeeze test” for 
determining the condition of frozen foods. Even 
though foods feel hard-frozen, they may be of 
poor quality if temperatures are not near 0°F. 

6. Recognize the importance of zero degree tem- 
perature if best quality is to result. 

AHEA sent a detailed statement of these recom- 
mendations to more than 350 volume handlers of 
frozen foods, including associations of processors, 
wholesalers, retail grocers, carriers, and packers, 
and to government groups. Many favorable replies 
were received by the committee, and a few gave 
thoughtful suggestions for strengthening our state- 
ment. 

A typical reply came from a_ packer’s repre- 
sentative who commended the committee for 
“spreading “The Gospel’ for the necessity of prop- 
erly safeguarding the quality of frozen foods 
through the maintenance of low temperatures.” 

A retail food association representative said: 
Your committee will be interested, I think, in reviewing the 
frozen food bulletin we have just sent to our members. The 
steps being taken by the industry to improve handling of 
frozen foods coincide closely with your recommendations. 

A custom packer replied: 

We feel there is a great market for frozen foods which is 

yet untouched. We believe quality is the best approach to 

take in the promotion of our products. Efforts such as 
yours certainly help in achieving this purpose. 

From a fisheries association representative: 

Your bulletin is pertinent and important enough to be cir- 

cularized among the members of my association. Consumer 

interest in the way in which frozen foods are handled and 
labeled commands the attention of every dealer in frozen 


foods. 


An Action Program for Everyone 


The consumer interests committee feels that 
everyone engaged in the handling of frozen foods— 
including the consumer—needs to join together in 
an action program. 

Industry is using bulletins, training meetings, 
films, and on-the-job training to improve handling. 
Several segments of the frozen food industry are 
carrying the story to consumers. 

The USDA is continuing the time-temperature 


FROZEN FOOD QUALITY 


National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


A consumer checks the information and instructions on 
a frozen food package at point of purchase. 


tolerance studies. Scientists have devised a simple 
method for determining the temperature inside an 
unbroken case of packages, without injuring the 
packages. In this way, frozen food handlers along 
the line are assured that foods are at proper temper- 
atures all through their distribution. 

The consumer has responsibilities, too. If the 
value of research and the efforts of industry to 
maintain fine quality are to result in better food 
on the table, Mrs. Consumer must exercise real 
care in selection, transfer, storage, and use of 
frozen foods. 


Some Areas of Consumer Abuse 

How often do consumers purchase frozen foods 
early in the shopping trip and allow them to stand 
long periods in a car parked in the summer sun, 
or in a car heated against the winter cold? How 
many times does Mrs. Consumer allow frozen foods 
to stand on the kitchen counter at room tempera- 
ture before storage in the home freezer? 

Consumers are reminded in both these cases 
that any rise in temperature speeds up all adverse 
changes in the frozen product. The USDA research 
shows that a product stored at 0°F for a whole 
year will have considerably better quality than 
will frozen food which has been allowed to get 
up to a temperature of 25° to 30°F for just one 
day. 

Director Copley observes: 

Keeping food frozen is not enough. We believe that house- 
wives quite generally look upon refrigeration as a means 
of preventing spoilage. By “spoilage” they mean primarily 
microbiological spoilage, not realizing that drastic losses 
of quality, such as discoloration, off flavors, and losses in 
nutritive value occur at temperatures where the food is 


hard frozen and micro-organisms cannot multiply. The 
“squeeze test” is very commonly used to find out whether a 
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package of frozen food is cold enough. This can be very 
misleading. Many products are frozen hard at fifteen or 
twenty degrees—temperatures at which deteriorative changes 
take place rapidly. 

Do consumers recognize temperature differences 
between various types of refrigerators and freezers? 
Some freezer sections may operate at 0°F while 
others may operate as high as 15, 20, or 25 degrees 
-above zero. 

Do they plan length of storage according to 
type of equipment and the temperatures main- 
tained? Do they plan length of storage to suit the 
type of food? 

Do consumers feel indifferent about home care 
of frozen foods because they know the food will 
soon be used? 

These questions point out areas of abuse which 
we as home economists can help to eliminate. No 
matter where in the chain of handling the abuse 
occurs, the effects are there and will show in the 
food at serving time. 


Informative Labeling Recommended 


The consumer interests committee also recom- 
mended that processors give attention to improved 
informative labeling of frozen foods. Adequate 
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labeling is very important and particularly essential 
for prepared foods which contain a variety of in- 
gredients. The consumer who wants information 
should have it readily available. For those con- 
sumers who seemingly do not look for information 
on labels it was recommended that every possible 
means be used to educate the consumer to the im- 
portance of reading labels thoroughly. 


Summary 


Consumers view the American Home Economics 
Association consumer interests committee's recom- 
mendations for the first time through this article. 
The 24,000 home economists who are members of 
AHEA can provide a real service to consumers 
and to industry alike by making use of these recom- 
mendations through schools, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, group meetings, and institu- 
tions. 

There are recommendations for all who handle 
and use frozen foods. The committee suggests that 
consumers become aware that changes are being 
recommended to industrial handlers as well as to 
consumers. It is through the concerted efforts of 
all groups that Mrs. Consumer will be assured of 
high quality in every frozen food she serves. 


Adolescent Freedom 


(Following is a summary of a master’s degree study, Adolescent Freedom and 
Attitudes toward Family Living Variables, conducted by Loma J. Lehner [now 
Mrs. D. R. Smith] at the University of Wyoming.) 

An adolescent and a parent questionnaire were used to measure attitudes 
toward degrees of freedom wanted and granted adolescents and to determine 
any relationships which may have existed between these attitudes and atti- 
tudes toward selected family life variables. The California Test of Personality 
was used to determine personal and social adjustment. 


The sample consisted of 52 and 205 junior high school students from Glen- 
rock and Laramie, Wyoming. A total Have and Want Freedom Score was 
determined for each group. Both groups indicated what could be considered 
ample freedom for their ages; however, most wanted more freedom. Co- 
efficients of correlation between Have and Want scores and between these 
scores and each of the family life variables were determined. Twenty-one 
and 15 coefficients were significant at the 1 or 5 per cent level for Laramie 
and Glenrock. 

Percentage distributions for a total Laramie and Glenrock sample of 247 
who completed the CTP were determined for personal, social, total, personal 
freedom, and family relations adjustment. Girls were better adjusted than 
boys in almost all instances, although some indicated problems. 

The responses of 33 Glenrock parents showed some evidence of conflict 
between parents and adolescents concerning amount of freedom granted and 
wanted. A wide divergence in answers was found between a selected adolescent 
and her parents.—LoMa LEHNER SMITH. 
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Parent-Child Interaction and the 
Theory of Communication 


ROFESSIONAL as well as lay persons with 

special interest in the growth of personality 
are being challenged by the rapidly expanding 
body of knowledge which has come to be known 
as communication theory. Perhaps the reason for 
this is so obvious that we tend to take it for granted: 
the process of communication is the process by 
which the child gradually develops those char- 
acteristics which define him as a mature, socialized 
human personality. This statement does not define 
communication, but it does emphasize the im- 
portance of this process in our lives. 

Human personality as we know it is based on 
interaction. The possibility of an individual’s de- 
veloping or acquiring those characteristics which 
we ordinarily associate with adult personality (rea- 
soning ability, emotional maturity, personal in- 
tegrity, and the ability to visualize and work 
toward long-range goals, to name a few) in the 
absence of continuous experience in group living 
is slight indeed. 

This human need for contact with others of his 
kind has long been recognized as one of man’s 
outstanding characteristics. But the fundamental 
process by which he develops and maintains these 
contacts has not, until recently, been given serious 
attention by more than a handful of scientists. Re- 
cent efforts on the part of research workers with 
widely varying backgrounds have led to the de- 
velopment of a considerable body of theoretical 
and factual material on communication. Henry 
(1) has applied some of the concepts of com- 
munication theory to problems of education, stress- 
ing the importance of adequate communication in 
the classroom. Although there are inherent prob- 
lems whenever one attempts to apply the theoretical 
formulations of the physical scientist to human 
behavior, it would seem, nevertheless, that there 
are some important implications of communication 
theory for persons primarily concerned with parent- 
child relationships. This paper attempts to explore 
some of these implications. 

One aspect of the relationship between com- 
munication and personality, which should heighten 
our emphasis on the importance of communication, 
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is that a breakdown in the communication proc- 
esses of an individual is associated with a break- 
down in his total personality structure. This 
relationship is far from a coincidental one. As 
Rogers (2, p. 83) has so aptly observed, “The whole 
task of psychotherapy is the task of dealing with a 
failure in communication.” 


Communication and Mental Health 


Ruesch and Kees (3) describe mental illness 
in terms of faulty communication habits, as follows: 


Through unfavorable childhood experiences these (men- 
tally sick) people failed to learn communication successfully 
and to share ways of denotation with others; as a result they 
became lonely, deviant, and marginal. Such peripheral 
individuals are usually incapable of expressing their thoughts 
and emotions verbally, and consequently of reaching agree- 
ments with others. (p. 10) 


Other writers have also stressed the fundamental 
relationship between the communication processes 
of an individual and his mental health. Johnson 
(4) describes a number of important aspects of 
this relationship and emphasizes the role of faulty 
semantic behavior in producing inadequate adjust- 
ment habits. Korzybski (5), whose writings have 
stimulated a tremendous research effort and 
voluminous literature in the area of general 
semantics, makes this assertion: 

It is psychiatrically known that in many instances false 
knowledge, particularly about ourselves, breeds maladjust- 
ments, often of a serious character, just because it is based 
fundamentally on self-deception. In the meantime we react 
and act “as if” our half-truths or false knowledge were “all 
there is to be known.” Thus we are bound to be be- 
wildered, confused, obsessed with fears, etc., because of 
mistakes due to our misevaluations, when we orient our- 
selves by verbal structures which do not fit facts. (p. xvi) 


If it is fair to assume such a basic relationship 
exists between mental health and the ability to 
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establish and maintain effective lines of communi- 
cation, there would seem to be a most important 
implication for the student of personality. Recog- 
nition of the vital role played by parents in the 
development of the child’s communication proc- 
esses should help us focus attention on the ways in 
which parents may help or hinder their children 
in the development of a healthy personality. 


Communication Process 


The implications for parents themselves become 

clearer through a brief consideration of the nature 
of the communication process. Shannon and 
Weaver (6) have outlined this process in con- 
siderable detail. Any act of communication pro- 
ceeds from (a) an information source, which 
presents a message to (b) a transmitter, which 
puts the message into a coded signal of some kind 
and sends it through some (c) channel, to (d) a 
receiver mechanism, which decodes the signal and 
sends the message to (e) its destination. Chase 
(7) describes this five-step process in terms of 
interpersonal communication: 
A mother calls to her small boy, “Come here!” The mother’s 
brain is the source, the message is two words, the trans- 
mitter is the mother’s vocal cords, the channel is the air 
which conducts the sound waves, and the receiving mecha- 
nism is the child’s ear. The destination is the child’s brain, 
where the message is decoded and evaluated for appropriate 
action. (p. 17) 


Certainly this is only a simple example of com- 
munication, but it serves well to illustrate one of 
the most important facts about the process: steps 
through which a message must go to get from its 
source to its destination allow many opportunities 
for changes to occur—for the message to be weak- 
ened, exaggerated, or distorted in meaning. In 
communication theory, any force tending to alter 
the signal going from the transmitter to the receiver 
is termed “noise.” Noise can originate in any of a 
number of sources in the communication channel, 
or in the sender or receiver of the message, and 
can result in mild or serious distortion or complete 
obliteration of the message. 

In the example used here, noise could be literal, 
in the form of sounds coming to the child from 
his toys or from household activities; it could be 
the result of a defective channel if, for example, 
the child had gone into another room and closed 
the door and the sound of his mother’s voice simply 
did not reach his ears; or it could be interference 
from the child himself if, somehow, his experience 
had taught him to decode and evaluate that par- 
ticular signal “Come here!” not in terms of the 
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mother’s idea of appropriate actions but in terms of 
“That is a signal which I may safely ignore.” 

The very core of the parent-child relationship 
is to be discovered and understood in the light of 
this interpersonal communication process. It should 
not be inferred that there is necessarily something 
abnormal about the parent-child relationship in 
which the child seems to ignore, at times, messages 
originating with one of his parents. Even the best 
of communication systems is not absolutely perfect. 
Nevertheless, behavior of this kind, when properly 
understood, may shed light on more complex and 
less desirable aspects of relationships between 
parents and children. 

To carry this simple illustration of parent-child 
communication a bit further, let us assume that the 
child is playing near his mother, within easy hear- 
ing distance for normal conversation. He fails, 
however, to respond to her words “Come here!” 
At this point her natural tendency may be to re- 
peat the signal, probably with greater volume. 
When he still fails to give what she considers an 
appropriate response, she has a compelling urge 
to evaluate his behavior in terms of its moral 
significance to her. In other words, she may auto- 
matically assume that his behavior represents 
“stubbornness,” or “wilfulness,” or “disobedience,” 
since she knows very well that he is “old enough 
to understand” what she is saying and that “there 
is nothing wrong with his hearing!” Actually, such 
evaluative terms as “stubborn” or “disobedient” 
are of little use, and may even get in the way, 
when we try to understand the real problem. 


Meanings in Communication 


In its essence, the real problem is that the mean- 
ing, to the child, of the message received does not 
correspond precisely to the meaning, to the mother, 
of the message sent. The message, as received, 
may be much less than, or much more than, or 
much different from, the message, as sent. The 
semanticist might express this simply by pointing 
out that message 1 does not equal message 2. 

The question of why these two meanings may 
be at variance, even in the case of such a simple 
message, is a very big question indeed. A com- 
plete answer to this question would take us rather 
far into technical realms of neurology, psychology, 
physics, and semantics. However, even in the 
absence of a complete answer to such a basic ques- 
tion, we may outline some of the reasons why 
communication between a child and his parents 
may be faulty. 


This mother may have in mind just one objective, 
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that of getting the child to come to her, in sending 
this simple message. Her concentration on that one 
objective may lead her, erroneously, to assume that 
she is sending only the message pertinent to her 
objective. Actually, she may be sending a number 
of messages at the same time, some of which may 
even be in direct conflict with the words “Come 
here!” It helps here to remember that words are 
artificial and arbitrary devices, a point so easily 
forgotten in a modern world in which we are con- 
tinually bombarded with words from all directions. 
Remembering that words are not the same as the 
real things, but symbols which have come to denote 
real things, we recognize that the child has a 
monumental task in learning to adapt himself to 
this arbitrary world of words. While he is working 
on this task it should be quite understandable if, 
at times, he questions the reality of words, or of the 
messages which our adult words are intended to 
convey. 

This might be especially true of a child whose 
parents tend to overvalue words and act as though 
the words were the real things, repeating them 
over and over without referring the child back to 
the real things for which they stand. Words, to 
such a child, become relatively meaningless. A 
kind of “word inflation” develops in such families, 
with parents using a greater and greater quantity 
of words, but with the “purchasing power,” or 
symbolic value of each word, deteriorating to a 
relatively low level. 

The communication pattern in the family is com- 
plicated further when parents find themselves re- 
peating the same things again and again, and 
their frustration becomes more intense and their 
patience less controlled. The tenth time a mother 
tells her son to hang up his clothes in any one day, 
the message may be distorted by considerable emo- 
tional noise between the two. The words of the 
message have been coming through to him quite 
frequently, but they have never been accompanied 
consistently by any appropriate behavior on his 
part, that is, actually hanging up his clothing. 
This mother’s only resource when her son fails to 
follow instructions is to repeat the instructions, 
more loudly. This is somewhat analogous to the 
behavior of some persons who, in attempting to 
converse with a person who does not speak their 
language fluently, may be observed to raise the 
volume of their speech; their behavior seems to 
imply that if they could but speak loudly enough 
they could get the message across. 

There are, of course, many occasions when it is 
appropriate to repeat something and possibly to 
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repeat it more loudly. But there are other times 
when it may be desirable to break the verbal in- 
flationary spiral by referring back to the real object, 
or behavior, for which the words stand. In this 
example, it would seem to involve seeing to it that 
each time the instruction is given the child to hang 
up his clothes, the appropriate action is also taken. 

It may very well be that other aspects of the 
total communication system are much more real 
to the child than the simple, intellectual idea in- 
tended by the parent. In the case of the mother 
who said, “Come here!” the tone of her voice may 
also carry a message: “I'm going to hurt you!” or 
“I want to give you a kiss.” Similarly, the mother’s 
facial expression may carry a message, and it may 
be quite different, in the experience of the child, 
from that which the mother intended with her 
words. Or it may be that the child is so engrossed 
with other activities (in other words, there is so 
much noise in his environment) that this message 
is of little relative significance to him at the 
moment, with other more important messages com- 
ing to him from his toys or his activities. 

Keeping these possibilities in mind, it is not 
difficult to see that a child’s “stubbornness” or “dis- 
obedience” may not be a moral issue at all, but a 
question of noise, or of conflicting messages reach- 
ing his mind, or of a kind of word inflation process 
which results from too little attention to the reali- 
ties which words should symbolize. 


Non-verbal Communication 


A most interesting, challenging, and hopeful 
area for further research has been opened up in 
recent years with the growing awareness of the 
importance of non-verbal communication. The 
possibility of getting a message from its source to 
its destination without using words is, of course, 
far from novel. But recent investigations have em- 
phasized the many and varied ways in which we 
commonly send and receive messages without 
using words, and have highlighted the importance 
of this aspect of living in a complex social world. 
Ruesch and Kees (3) have contributed to our 
understanding of this process in their recent volume 
with the intriguing subtitle: Notes on the Visual 
Perception of Human Relations. The authors point 
out that messages are sent in picture form, through 
a variety of artistic media, the dance, pantomime, 
gesture languages, body posture, and facial expres- 
sion, in addition to the use of words. As scientists 
acquire a more thorough understanding of these 
non-verbal messages we may gain a number of 
insights into the nature of parent-child relationships 
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and the development of personality in children. 
Certainly we are on safe ground to say that the 
child receives many messages from his parents and 
sends many in return that do not depend on the 
use of words. 

Perhaps a reasonable goal for parents and for 
those who work with parents might be the develop- 
ment of better perspective on the relationship be- 
tween words and the other ways by which 
messages are sent. Presumably this should help 
us at least in presenting the child with a set of 
messages which are not in serious conflict with 
each other and which tend to reinforce each other 
in providing the child with a realistic orientation 
to his world. 

Another implication is that we might work on a 
better understanding of the relationship between 
symbolic behavior, whether it takes the form of 
words or gestures, and the “real world” which it is 
supposed to represent. Johnson (4) and other 
writers in the field of general semantics have re- 
minded us of our tendency to confuse the two 
and the troubles we get ourselves into as a result. 


Two-Way Communication 


There is another aspect of the communication 
process which should be mentioned and which 
is in need of considerable research if we are to 
understand many of its implications for parents 
and children. In the example of the mother send- 
ing the simple message of “Come here!” to her 
child, nothing was mentioned explicitly about mes- 
sages sent, in return, from the child to his mother. 
Quite obviously, communication is not a one-way 
street on which messages flow only from parent to 
child. Communication is a never-ending series of 
actions and reactions; the mother’s behavior toward 
her child is based on a continuing flow of messages 
to her from the child. The mother receives and 
evaluates these messages against the background 
of her experiences. These experiences, existing in 
her personality as traces or memories of past events 
in her life, may shed light on the immediate mes- 
sage coming from the child and make it meaningful 
to her. But those same experiences might also 
represent noise in the communication system which 
colors, distorts, disguises, or conceals the real intent 
of the message. 

In this realm lies another challenge to parents 
and to students of parent-child relationships. We 
need to understand more about ways in which we 
adults perceive the messages of children: how we 
may distort the message to make it fit some pre- 
conceived notion of what a child is or should be; 
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how we may ignore some elements of the message 
and amplify others in terms of our own needs as 
adults; how we may shut off our “receiver mecha- 
nisms” at times to shut out messages from children; 
how we may receive the same message from the 
same child at two different times and evaluate it 
quite differently the second time because the situ- 
ation is different, or our mood has changed, or 
some other aspect of noise has been altered. Pres- 
ton (8) has pointed out that the mental health of 
an individual is based to an important degree on 
his experiences with praise, affection, and con- 
sistency. It might be argued that consistency is 
even basic to affection and praise since without it 
the other two elements would be confusing, at 
best. Further, it would seem that in all the child’s 
experiences with consistency, a most important and 
basic kind of consistency would be that which he 
should experience in his efforts to have his mes- 
sages understood by someone very close to him, 
through whom his basic needs are satisfied. 


Feedback 


Still another aspect of the parent-child communi- 
cation problem is that of “feedback” and the de- 
velopment of personality. In a communication sys- 
tem, part of any message originating with a given 
information source may be fed back to that source 
through its own receiver mechanism, at the same 
time as the message is being transmitted to some 
other receiving mechanism. On the human level 
this is exemplified by hearing oneself talking. Also, 
a message which is sent in response to the original 
message may be considered a form of feedback. 
One of the important things which feedback en- 
ables us to do, of course, is to modify our messages 
as we go along, in order to have them achieve the 
desired effect. For example, as I talk with my son 
and attempt to answer one of his questions, a 
puzzled expression on his face feeds back to me the 
information that I am not making my message clear 
and that I need to modify it in some way to make 
it meaningful to him. 

Feedback is fundamental in the communication 
processes of our society; we could not learn to 
carry on effective interaction without it in some 
form or another. But at the child’s level it has 
special significance for the development of per- 
sonality. The child’s earliest efforts at communi- 
cation are rewarded or punished, according to the 
responses they bring from his world in the form of 
both verbal and non-verbal messages. These re- 
sponses he associates with the sounds he makes, 
which are fed back to him through his own ears. 
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Quite naturally he tends to reproduce those sounds 
which bring him satisfaction. 

Even more important, the child is continually 
concerned with his efforts to organize a coherent 
picture of himself. This process of developing, 
maintaining, and enhancing his image of himself 
can be described in terms of communication theory. 
Many of his attempts at communication are really 
efforts to organize his perceptions of his world and 
to define himself in relation to that world. The 
messages that are fed back to him in response to 
these efforts may give him a favorable or unfavor- 
able definition of himself as he evaluates them; 
they may give him a relatively accurate or a badly 
distorted conce pt of himself and his relation to the 
world of people and things. It is possible even 
that the messages which are fed back to him from 
his parents tell him that it is safer not to attempt 
certain forms of communication, such as through 
the use of words, or perhaps safer not to try to 
communicate about certain aspects of his world, 
such as sex, or hostility, or God, or death; or per- 
haps safer not to attempt communication with 
others at all. 

Communication theory, by itself, probably adds 
nothing new to our knowledge of children’s needs. 
The major contribution of such theory to our un- 
derstanding of healthy personality development 
would seem to be that it offers a framework within 
which we can see more clearly the child’s efforts 
to achieve human personality and the many prob- 
lems which confront him as he makes these efforts. 
We now have at our disposal a pretty fair body of 
knowledge, in which we can place considerable 
confidence, about the general needs an individual 
must satisfy if he is to develop and maintain a 
healthy pe srsonality. And when we speak of such 
needs as “security” or “sense of trust,” we can out- 
line with fair precision the general types and 
qualities of experiences which contribute to their 
fulfillment and the kinds which make their fulfill- 
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ment difficult or impossible. But in a sense we are 
still skirting the real issues until we learn more 
about the fundamental process by which the mean- 
ings of these experiences are communicated to the 
child, in messages from others, and in feedback 
from his own communicative efforts to organize his 
world. 

The intent of this discussion has been to explore 
some of the implications of communication theory 
for parents and for professional workers in the 
general field of child development. It will have 
accomplished its purpose if it stimulates someone 
to explore further the role of communication in the 
satisfaction of human needs and the development 
of personality. The complete psychology of parent- 
child re lationships is yet to be written; but in our 
efforts to acquire a better understanding of these 
relationships, we should be able to profit from the 
insights of the expert in communication processes, 
for the essence of interpersonal relations is com- 


munication. 
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(Following is a summary of a master’s degree study, A Comparison of the 
Effects on Cotton Garments of Three Cotton Interfacings, conducted by 
Muriel G. Johnson at the University of Wyoming.) 


Batiste, organdy, and muslin interfacings were tested in Pima cotton, 
Disciplined cotton, piqué, and corduroy dickeys to determine the effects on 
seams, buttonholes, and garments. The garments were laundered twenty times 
and rated by fourteen home economists. The ratings indicated batiste most 


satisfactory; next, organdy; and last, muslin.—Muriet G, Jounson 
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What's New in Equipment? 


The following are summaries of a panel presented at the home economics in 
business section meeting during the 1957 annual meeting of AHEA. 


Small Appliances 


VIRGINIA THABET 
Associate Equipment Editor 
The American Home 


Often it’s the small appliance, or the kitchen tool, 
or something in that group of what we call house- 
wares that helps us get the job done with the least 
amount of effort—and in the best possible way. 
Let’s take an imaginary trip to the Housewares 
Show to see first-hand what is new in these small 
appliances. 

Color is the big story!! But it has settled into 
three predominating leads—lovely muted shades of 
pink, yellow, and turquoise. Copper and brass still 
continue to be leaders in accent colors, while 
chrome and black are good standbys. 

Trends or advances in housewares include: 

Appliance panels—which require a 220-volt in- 
stallation but which will convert to several 110-volt 
circuits and permit the use of several appliances 
at one time without overload. 

Immersible appliances. More and more small 
electric appliances are being designed for easy 
care. Because their electrical connections are in- 
stalled in the cords, the appliances themselves can 
be completely immersed in water. 

Small appliance families. There is a trend toward 
several appliances being designed for use with one 
master control. One control containing the thermo- 
stat and temperature device will operate one appli- 
ance at a time. The flexibility lies in the fact that 
several kinds of appliances are included in the 
family. As many as six appliances may use one 
master control. They include skillets, dutch ovens, 
pressure cookers, sauce pans, and griddles. 

More appliances designed to take on multipur- 
pose duties. A mixer, for instance, may have at- 
tachments for meat grinding, knife sharpening, ice 
crushing, or blending. 

Increasing trend toward built-in small appli- 
ances. For example, a mixer that can be built into 
a counter top. 

The shapes, too, are changing. Once all pans 
were round—now they are square or oblong too. 

Plastic housewares have come into their own 
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with new pastel shades evident. There is more 
polyethylene, in soft, pliable plastics—some are 
dishwasher washable. 

More packaged starter sets for brides. These in- 
clude cake pans; can opener and ice crusher sets, 
interchangeable on one wall hook; cooking uten- 
sils; and cutlery. 

Baking utensils have many purposes. In glass, 
aluminum, or stainless steel, they serve as freezer 
containers—foods can be _ frozen, unmolded, 
wrapped, and put back into the container for bak- 
ing. Aluminum foil cooking ware is available in 
many shapes and sizes for freezing and cooking. 

Ironing boards, ironing board covers, and laun- 
dry baskets. There are more sit-down ironing 
boards, with perforations that deflect moisture 
away from the lap. Covers are available in color, 
treated for scorching; pads are designed to absorb 
moisture and help keep board dry. 


Major Kitchen Appliances 


JANE CorNIsH 
Director, Appliances and Home Care 
Good Housekeeping 


In major kitchen appliances—ranges, refrigera- 
tors, freezers, and dishwashers—there is both gen- 
eral news and specific news this year. 

In general, design and color are strong points. 
There is a sleek, elegant look to top models. Appli- 
ances are squared off to give them a flush, built-in 
look. Color creates much interest in new kitchens, 
but most replacement sales are still white. 

Refrigerators. We now find the once de luxe fea- 
tures extending down the line to lower priced 
models. These include separate freezers, door 
shelves, automatic defrosting, and butter keepers. 

Top models now feature ice makers, ice ejectors 
of various kinds, big crispers (sometimes on the 
door), rolling or revolving shelves, deeper door 
shelves, and special compartments of all kinds. 

Freezer compartments are bigger and better or- 
ganized with features that include package dis- 
pensers and pull-out bins or shelves. Almost every 
manufacturer offers an upside down model with 
four or more cubic feet of freezer space. 
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Ranges. There is a wide choice in models, sizes, 
and features in both gas and electric ranges. Most 
offer thermostatic top stove units and a roast meat 
temperature indicator. Special features are vertical 
broilers, rotisseries, griddles, deep frying attach- 
ments, and removable elements and oven linings. 

Freezers. Uprights are still the more popular, 
but chest freezers are here to stay. While the 
greatest interest is in a freezer combined with a 
refrigerator, many families want a separate unit for 
larger storage capacity. Uprights have become filing 
cabinets with door package dispensers. 

Dishwashers. Two 30-inch models, holding serv- 
ice for 12, are now on the market. This should 
become a very popular size. Features on dish- 
washers include pre-wash, a heating unit to keep 
proper wash temperature, a special drain to handle 
soft food waste, and a rinse-water conditioner. 
Portables are popular where installation is not de- 
sirable. They usually have the same capacity and 
features as do the installed models. 


Home Laundry Aids 


Rose V. 
Laundry Specialist 
Corn Products Refining Company 


New trends in home laundry equipment include: 

1. Greater flexibility and more nearly complete 
automaticity, which combine to give flexibility 
without loss of automaticity 

2. Emphasis on improvements to permit use of 
laundry equipment for satisfactory results on the 
“wash-and-wear” or “drip-dry” fabrics: such as 
cold water washes and rinses, slower speed, 
shorter washing and spinning periods, slower 
tumbling in the dryer and cold air tumbling 

3. Space-saving equipment—especially the washer- 
dryer combinations, which not only save space 
but make one continuous process of washing and 
drying the washload 

4. Automatic dispensers for laundry products— 
mostly designed for additives to the rinse 

5. More safety features, more convenience features 

6. High styling, color, and matched pieces and the 
trend to get the laundry out of the basement 
New trends in home laundry supplies include 

the availability and use of: 

1. Fabric softeners and other rinse additives—to 
improve the feel and appearance of the laun- 
dered article 

2. All-purpose liquid detergents, already in solu- 

tion, equally effective for hot or cold water washes 
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3. Cold water soaps (both liquid and dry) for hand 
laundering, especially for wools, cashmere, and 
other delicate fabrics 

4. Wider choice in available low-sudsing deter- 
gents, due probably to popularity of washer- 
dryer combinations 

5. A greater choice in light-duty, normal-sudsing 
liquid detergents—at least one low-sudsing liquid 
in test market 

6. More foolproof chlorine bleaches 

. Starches that are instantly ready 

The home laundry picture is a fast-changing one 

—but always for the better and for greater ease in 

use of equipment, for greater launderability of 

clothing and household fabrics, and for a more at- 
tractive appearance of the finished laundry. 

There has been and will continue to be a shift 
in our responsibility as educators. As several edi- 
tors and manufacturers’ home economists have so 
emphatically said, we'll have to devote our energies 
to teaching homemakers the advantages and the 
limitations of the many new fibers and fabrics with 
new finishes now included in the family wash, the 
intelligent selection and use of laundry supplies, 
and the proper use of equipment for the job 
involved. 

There’s a younger generation of homemakers in 
the kitchen and laundry today—girls who are learn- 
ing about laundering in classroom and club work. 
Those young women will certainly make the most 
of the materials at hand. 

I do not belong to that group which looks sad 
je says: “The poor homemaker; laundering has 
become so complex!” I say, “Lucky homemaker 
that she can use her brain instead of her muscles!” 

One expert says we must keep on emphasizing 
the importance of intelligent handling of home 
laundry equipment with the new textiles, and espe- 
cially must help the homemaker learn about home 
laundry supplies, particularly on those new gar- 
ments we hope will really be “wash and wear.” She 
predicts that with this fast-changing picture edu- 
cation is going to have to rely almost entirely on 
manufacturers and household equipment editors 
for reliable, factual information for their teaching 
materials on home laundering. 

There are available numerous very valuable 
printed materials on home laundering. An excel- 
lent bibliography is prepared monthly by the 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. It was begun about a year ago, and a compila- 
tion of back issues is available for the asking from 
the American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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New Force in Education 


William A. Harper 


Mr. Harper is director of information services for 
the Educational Television and Radio Center in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. In this article he describes 
some of the progress that has been made in edu- 
cational television and its promise for teaching. 


OR better or for worse, television has come 
to be almost as much a part of most Ameri- 
can homes as the kitchen sink or the sewing 
machine. The purchase of a TV set often takes 
priority over the acquisition of basic household 
necessities. There are many reasons for the rise 
of TV to such great prominence in the home. It 
offers the homemaker relief—in the form of a 
soap opera or a quiz program—from the problems 
of arranging meals and caring for children. It 
keeps the youngsters occupied while their parents 
plan the week’s budget. It provides the family 
with inexpensive entertainment. 
But in many parts of the country television 


is coming to mean much more to viewers of all - 


ages. Television is bringing to people in these 
areas a steady diet of cultural and educational 
fare and is even giving them an opportunity to 
advance their education in a formal sense. This 
is occurring in 26 cities around the country where 
educational television channels have been put into 
use. (The Federal Communications Commission 
has allocated 258 channels to be used for non- 
commercial educational purposes.) ETV_ will 
spread to five additional U.S. cities and the 
Territory of Puerto Rico during coming months. 
Some of the stations are owned and managed by 
universities—others are operated by non-profit com- 
munity commissions which obtain operating funds 
from foundations, community organizations, busi- 
ness and industry, and private citizens. 
Additionally, there are more than one hundred 
closed-circuit TV installations offering formal in- 


struction in college, university, and public school 
classrooms around the country. In some of these 
places, the TV camera is being used experimentally; 
in others it has become a regular tool in the schools. 
But in every case, its use is based on the inescap- 
able fact that schools must find new ways to 
supplement teaching procedures in order to meet 
ever-increasing enrollments and the critical short- 
age of teachers. 

Reflecting the steady growth of this new arm of 
education, the noncommercial stations already 
have banded together in a network—with the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center located in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, serving as headquarters for 
them. ‘The Center offers the stations a national 
program service. (This network does not include 
the closed-circuit installations built into schools 
and colleges, and these installations will not be con- 
sidered here except in general terms. ) 

The proof of the good being done by the stations 
lies in their programming. Some statistics might 
be helpful in this regard. During a typical week 
last spring, 21 ETV stations broadcast a total of 
645 hours of programs, according to a survey 
made by the Educational Television and Radio 
Center. 

The average weekly number of program hours 
per station in 1957 was 31, which means that view- 
ers in the 21 cities surveyed could add to their 


Two TV receivers are used on the basis of approximately 
25 students per set. Pictured above, Jean Moser, Hagers- 
town (Maryland) teacher, calls TV a real “helpmate.” 
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knowledge of a great many subjects not normally 
presented on television. Not only that; in several 
areas viewers could even increase their formal 
education through courses for credit offered by a 
number of the stations. Eleven of the 21 stations 
offered credit courses during the test week, rang- 
ing from classes in language to a workshop for 
writers and a course in home and school sanita- 
tion. 

More than 32 per cent of the programs broadcast 
by the noncommercial stations were network offer- 
ings, that is, programs developed and distributed 
by the Educational Television and Radio Center. 
(The Center initiates program ideas and reviews 
ideas submitted by various agencies then contracts 
for the production of the programs with ETV sta- 
tions, colleges and universities, and private pro- 
ducers.) Most of these programs brought to TV 
audiences great teachers, scientists, scholars, ar- 
tists, and writers. 

Programs have a variety of formats—including 
interviews, straight lectures, drama, and discussions 
—but every effort is made to utilize the visual 
aspects of TV by introducing photographs, film 
clips, demonstrations, and the like. 

During the past three years, the national center 
has distributed more than 2,000 programs in such 
areas as history, literature, music, art, psychology, 
and American politics and social problems. It also 
offers a regular schedule of children’s programs. 

In constant efforts to improve TV fare at the 
local level, the stations themselves have come up 
with exciting programs. Station WTTW in Chi- 
cago got thousands of letters in response to a pro- 
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gram giving advice on how to invest in stocks and 
bonds. Officials at KETC in St. Louis feel satis- 
fied that they brought about better understanding 
of art and the artist's problems when they broad- 
cast two series of programs in which painter Sieg- 
fried Reinhardt and sculptor Carl Mose created 
works of art before TV cameras and live audiences, 
thus exposing their own problems and frustrations 
to the public. WGBH-TV in Boston regularly of- 
fers musical spectaculars by broadcasting concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The three 
stations making up the Alabama network gave 
their viewers a complete opera on TV. 

The stations have put on more practical pro- 
grams, as well. WKNO-TV in Memphis presented 
a streamlined course in reading and writing for il- 
literates of the area. Nearly 1,000 persons en- 
rolled. Research specialist Ryland Crary, who 
spent several days observing the Memphis project, 
said he believed that TV was the only means 
whereby those 1,000 persons could have been 
reached. 

Some 2,000 persons enrolled in a Junior College 
of the Air presented by station WTTW and the 
Chicago Board of Education. In two years, it will 
be possible for those people to earn college cer- 
tificates. WQED in Pittsburgh has offered a simi- 
lar program at the high school level and offers 
summer makeup courses for high school stu- 
dents. 

More than that, many of the stations offer pro- 
grams in such areas as traffic safety, homemaking, 
vocational guidance, and practical arts. The sta- 
tions are concerned with living up to the broad 


At left, Professor Malcolm Preston of Hofstra 
College in a nationally distributed series of pro- 
grams on art. 


Viewers can learn foreign languages at home. 
Below, Frederick Schwartz of lowa State College 
teaches on a program called “Touristen Deutsch.” 


ram Nummer Eins : 
Was besuchen wir zum Reisen? 


Zum Rei 
breuchen var Zeit, Geld 
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KRMA-TV in Denver presents a series of programs on 
“Foreign Flavors.” Here Mary Louise Sparks shows a 
dish being prepared by Sue Lapin (left). 


objectives of meeting the educational and informa- 
tional needs of all viewers. 

The three-station Alabama ETV network, which 
reaches about 90 per cent of the state’s residents, 
regularly telecasts “Today's Home” under the 
guidance of the University of Alabama’s School of 
Home Economics. The programs cover everything 
from economical buying to good nutrition, from 
fastidious fashions to family life, and from home 
nursing to industrial arts. The hostess of “Ladies 
First,” on KETC, St. Louis, was one of seven 
women to win the 1956 “Mike” awards to women 
in radio and television by McCall's magazine. 
Marian O’Brien was cited by McCall's for giving her 
viewers a glimpse of “a world outside of diapers 
and dusting” when she included a creative writing 
workshop on “Ladies First.” 


Value to Teachers 


These activities of educational stations (and 
those of school installations, which would make 
another article) may appear to be rather remote 
ventures to the vast majority of teachers, but the 
steady growth of ETV holds a great many implica- 
tions for teachers at all levels. Remember, most of 
the talent for educational television comes from 
the teaching ranks. Teachers who a year ago had 
been only vaguely concerned with TV now are 
working with it. The medium is proving to be a 
tremendous resource for adult education and at the 
same time is coming to be a regular instrument of 
formal instruction in the classroom. Thus, there 
are some very real and practical reasons why 
teachers should be concerned with educational 
television. In the first place, teachers should be 
ready to go “on-camera” themselves, and, secondly, 


they should be prepared to work side by side with 
the TV set in the classroom. 

Perhaps the comments of two teachers who have 
been involved in both sides of ETV will best il- 
lustrate what it can mean. Professor Malcolm 
Preston, Hofstra College art teacher who served 
on a TV series, noted: 


It was terrifying to realize that in one half-hour program 
I might reach more people than I would in twenty years 
of classroom teaching. There was, to mention but one 
problem, the deadline problem of condensing material so 
that between the start and the finish of the program there 
elapsed precisely twenty-eight minutes and eighteen seconds. 
But I learned the value of a concise and dramatic presenta- 
tion. The lack of a “live” classroom was an obstacle at the 
start but it did force me to acquire a certain skill at projec- 
tion, which all too frequently is lacking in the classroom. 

We all know that in the next few years increased enroll- 
ments and lack of facilities and personnel will present a real 
crisis in American education. Perhaps a partial solution 
lies in the use of TV. Many of you may be called upon to 
participate in this new venture. Jump at the chance and 
perhaps to you will come the thrill that was mine, when, 
after a program I found myself conducting an impromptu 
seminar, not for graduate students, but for uninformed, 
eager stagehands and electricians. 


Jean Moser, a veteran social studies teacher in 
the Hagerstown (Maryland) public schools, where 
a city and county-wide project in teaching by tele- 
vision is under way, shares her classroom with a 
TV set. Here’s what she has to say: 


When we first began using TV in the schools, I was con- 
cerned, along with others, with what it might do to me as 
a classroom teacher. My fears soon ended. We organized 
a teaching team in which the TV teacher would be responsi- 
ble for the items that television can do best and a classroom 
teacher caring for those needs which seem to be better 
handled by direct contact with pupils. Basically, we worked 
it out so that the television teacher would introduce and 
present the new lesson while the classroom teacher would 
review the factual material and make the assignment. 

By using television, we believe we have strengthened our 
teaching program at no loss to our own individual contri- 
butions. With a television teacher on the team, we can 
devote more time*to working with students on a personal 
basis and to preparing the daily lessons. We do not believe 
that the classroom teacher has been replaced by a monitor— 
we are convinced that the classroom teacher part of the 
team must be better qualified, and a more forceful teacher 
than was required in the traditional setting. He must be 
thoroughly grounded in the subject matter field, in child 
psychology, and in teaching techniques. 


These statements by Miss Moser and Professor 
Preston have been echoed around the country. 
For them, TV has come to be another tool for 
reaching more people, whether at adult or school 
levels, with better instruction. Teachers, as well 
as viewers, are finding that television can make 
their lives richer—not poorer. 
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OW long are pieces of household equipment 
kept in service in a household before they 
are replaced? The home economist who works with 
problems of money management needs such in- 
formation to help families budget satisfactorily. 
While there is considerable variation among fami- 
lies in the frequency of replacement, an average 
figure is useful in assisting families to plan ahead. 
Estimates of service life, the average period of use by 
one owner, have not been readily available, however. 
Those that exist tend to be based on the judgment 
of persons whose work gives them a familiarity 
with the performance of equipment—manufacturers, 
salesmen, servicemen, fire insurance adjusters. 
Widely differing estimates can be found in the liter- 
ature, and the conditions under which they apply 
are usually not specified. 

In attempting to reach estimates of service-life 
expectancy, the Institute of Home Economics rec- 
ognizes that laboratory tests cannot provide an 
answer. Estimates obtained from the laboratory 
would be out of date by the time they became 
available, because there is no way of telescoping 
the life of equipment and observation throughout 
its normal life would be necessary. And, of course, 
laboratory tests cannot take into account factors 
other than actual performance. When the time 
comes that a choice needs to be made between 
repairing and replacing, and sometimes even before 
then, a homemaker will be influenced by other 
factors than the relative cost of the repair and the 
replacement and the probable period of service to 
be expected from the old item if it is repaired. She 
may decide on replacement because newer models 
are more efficient or more attractive. The home- 
maker with a wringer or spin-dryer washing 
machine may be influenced in her decision by the 
suitability of automatics to her water supply. She 
will also be influenced by the relative fullness or 
leanness of the family purse; when times are good 
she may replace an item that in hard times she 
would have repaired. 

To determine how long pieces of household 
equipment are currently being kept in households, 
the Bureau of the Census collected data for the 
Institute of Home Economics from a_ national 


Household Service Life of Appliances 


Carol M. Jaeger and Jean L. Pennock 


Miss Jaeger is a mathematical statistician and Miss 
Pennock is a home economist in the household 
economics research division of the Institute of 
Home Economics in the USDA in Washington. 


sample of approximately 17,500 households, in con- 
junction with the Current Population Survey in 
January 1957. Families who owned electric re- 
frigerators, gas and electric ranges, and electric 
washing machines were asked when they acquired 
their present equipment, and, if they had discarded 
an item during 1956, when they had got it. In- 
formation was also obtained as to whether the items 
were new or used. From the resulting age dis- 
tributions of items in the inventory at the time of 
the survey and of items discarded in the previous 
year, actuarial tables modeled after the life tables 
used by life insurance companies were constructed. 
From such a table can be read the service-life 
expectancy of an item at the time it is put into 
service, or the average period of time the item will 
be retained in a given household under present con- 
ditions of use.' 

This method of determining the length of time 
equipment will be kept in service has the advan- 
tage of reflecting all the factors that affect replace- 
ment. In other words, it tells us what families are 
doing in the current situation. If the economic 
situation either improves or worsens, the frequency 
of replacement will undoubtedly change. If manu- 
facturers develop more durable or more efficient 
models, this also can be expected to affect the 
service life. Fashion, availability, and cost of satis- 
factory repair service, changes in family size and 
ways of life, and the competition of other goods 
and services for the family dollar are other factors 
that affect the replacement of household equip- 
ment. Consequently, additional surveys will be 
needed from time to time to determine changes in 
service-life expectancy of household equipment. 

In the present survey, it was found that families 
in this country are using electric refrigerators and 


' The method and problems in its use are described in the 
following article: J. L. Pennock and C. M. Jagcer, Esti- 
mating the service life of household goods by actuarial 
methods. J. Am. Statistical Assoc. 52 (1957), pp. 175-185. 
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Service-life expectancy, under one owner, of selected items 
of household equipment 
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both electric and gas ranges for a period of 15 
years, on the average, if the items were new when 
acquired. New electric washing machines, both 
automatics and the wringer and spin-dryer types, 
have a service-life expectancy of 9 years. Used 
items were found to have a service-life expectancy 
roughly half as long as that of the new item. 

A relationship of interest in these data is that 
the wringer and spin-dryer washing machines ap- 
pear to last no longer than the automatics although 
the automatic is the more complicated mechanism 
and might be expected to have more things go 
wrong with it. It is quite possible that the greater 
convenience of the automatic is shortening the 
life of the manual washers now in service. Annual 
sales data indicating a trend from the wringer and 
spin-dryer types to the automatic support this sup- 
position. In 1952 sales of automatics and semi- 
automatics passed sales of the other types and have 
maintained their lead since then. Before firm con- 
clusions can be formulated on interpretations such 
as this, however, a series of observations over time 
are needed. 

The current survey reveals no clear-cut pattern 
associated with the degree of urbanization. Rural 
families as a group, including farm and nonfarm, 
tend to use their electric refrigerators and manual 
washing machines longer than do urban families; 
but both gas and electric ranges have shorter life 
expectancies in rural than in urban areas. The 
indications from these data are that when the 
life expectancy of an item is greater in rural than 
in urban households, it is also greater in rural farm 
than in the rural nonfarm households. This is a 
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tentative conclusion, however, since only for re- 
frigerators and wringer and spin-dryer washing 
machines were sufficient reports received to justify 
the preparation of separate estimates for the farm 
and nonfarm segments of the rural population. 

The lower income level in rural areas probably 
results in equipment in rural households being kept 
in service longer than that in urban households. 
The limited water supply in many rural households 
probably has the effect of prolonging the life of 
wringer and spin-dryer machines in current use. 
The greater water requirements of many of the 
automatics rules them out for these households and 
there is consequently less incentive to turn in the 
old machine before it is worn out. Perhaps the 
explanation for the shorter life expectancy of gas 
and electric ranges in rural areas lies in their being 
given harder use. Rural families are larger than 
urban families, on the average, and in the past 
they have tended to do a larger part of the total 
job of food preparation in the family kitchen, using 
fewer of the prepared and semi-prepared foods 
than do urban families. Their ovens, in particular, 
will have had harder usage. The higher humidity 
in many farm kitchens, resulting from heating 
water on the kitchen range rather than by a hot 
water heater located in the basement or utility 
room, would tend to rust out farm ranges faster 
than those in urban households deteriorate. 

It will be observed that separate calculations 
have been made for new and used equipment. 
These estimates are not additive, and since many 
owners of used equipment will not know the num- 
ber of hands the item has previously passed 
through, and conversely, householders disposing of 
equipment will frequently not know whether the 
item will be junked or resold, it does not appear 
that estimates of total service life can be made 
from data obtained through surveys. For the family 
or persons counseling families, however, service 
life under one owner rather than total service life 
is the important statistic. It can be presumed that 
the service-life expectancy of used goods decreases 
as the number of previous owners increases. 

To obtain valid results, the method used in this 
study can be applied only when the item under 
study has been on the market longer than its 
maximum life span. For this reason estimates of 
the life expectancy of such items as television sets, 
home freezers, and air-conditioning units cannot be 
computed by this method at present. Also, the 
method is applicable only when the respondent can 
report with reasonable accuracy the age of items 


owned and discarded. 
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Alabama Market Area’ 


NCREASED industrialization in the South with 

the resulting employment of large numbers of 
women outside the home has brought an increased 
dependence of families upon retail markets for the 
family food supply. Consequently, family food- 
buying practices are changing. Families spend 
from 20 to 50 per cent of their money income for 
food, and for many families this is their largest 
single expenditure. This expenditure is important 
to the dairy industry, since as much as 10 to 25 
per cent of the food expenditure is often spent for 
dairy products. Numerous demands made upon 
the family’s money income emphasize the need for 
informed food buyers and for an informed mar- 
keting system. 

Tremendous advances have been made in the 
dairy industry; but in spite of these changes, the 
per capita consumption of fluid milk in the South 
and especially in Alabama is low. This low con- 
sumption is particularly true for the Negro race. 
This study was designed to determine the relation- 
ship of purchase and use of dairy products by 
Negro families to: (a) the family buying practices 
used; (b) the influence of family characteristics, 
occupation, income, and related factors; (c) the 
influence of the retail marketing services; and (d) 
the kinds and sources of information used by fam- 
ily food buyers 

The material used in this study was based upon 
124 Negro family records obtained and used in a 
regional food marketing and consumption research 
project that included both white and Negro fami- 
lies. The study was conducted by the department 


' Based on API Agricultural Experiment Station research 
project No. 548, “Retailing and Family Buying Practices as 
Related to the Marketing of Milk and Its Products.” The 
project was supported by funds provided by the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 and by state research 
funds. J. Homer Blackstone, agricultural economist, directed 
the project. 


Use of Dairy Products by Negro Families in an 


Claire Frazier Jones 


Mrs. Jones, an assistant in agricultural economics 
in the department of agricultural economics at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, received her master 
of science degree in | ics in June 
1957. Mrs. Mildred S. Van de Mark, associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Home Economics, directed 
the thesis study of which this is a partial report. 


of agricultural economics of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and was a contributing project to the co- 
operative regional project SM-13, “Retailing and 
Family Buying Practices as Related to the Market- 
ing of Food.” 


Experimental Procedure 


The study was conducted in the Anniston (Ala- 
bama) market area and included the surrounding 
urban areas that could not be logically separated 
in the sample.’ Agricultural emphasis of this area 
is primarily on vegetable and field crops and on 
dairying, which is one of the more progressive in- 
dustries in that area of the state. 

The population of household consumers was 
studied by means of a random sample that was 
drawn under the direction of the API Agricultural 
Experiment Station biometrician.* The sampling 
units were area segments with an expected number 
of four families per segment taken in the manner 
explained by Houseman and Reed.‘ Data covered 


* The Anniston market area is located in Calhoun County 
in the Limestone Valley area of the state, and according to 
the 1950 Census had a population of 37,192. The sample 
drawn from the market area was 27 per cent Negro which 
corresponded to 30 per cent of the population of Anniston 
proper which was Negro in 1950. 

%E. Fred Schultz, Jr., Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

* E. E. Houseman and T. J. Reepv. Application of Proba- 
bility Area Sampling to Farm Surveys. Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Handbook No, 67, 1954, pp. 1-25. 
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a 7-day period previous to the day of interview. 
A supplementary sample of 31 retail food stores 
was made to provide marketing information. 


Education and Income 


There were 548 people reported in the Negro 
households during the study week; the average 
household size was 4.4 persons. The average formal 
education of the homemaker was 6.6 grades, while 
that of the husband was 6.1 grades. 

In the 124 households, family income averaged 
$2,028 per year; per person annual income aver- 
aged $459. The average cash expenditure for food 
in the home per individual meal was $0.17 or $3.58 


per person per week. 
Discussion of Results 


Availability of dairy products was not a limiting 
factor to consumption. The newer and less familiar 
dairy products were available on the market, but 
not in all stores. Dairy products carried by more 
than 50 per cent of the stores surveyed were: 


Propucts CARRIED 


Homogenized sweet milk 

Buttermilk 

Evaporated whole milk 

Nonfat dry milk 

Yellow cheese 

Ice cream 

Ice milk 

Pasteurized sweet milk 

Sweetened condensed milk 

Butter 

Chocolate drink 74 
Cream 65 


Retail food stores did very little advertising or 
promotional work to increase the sale of dairy 
products. Most of the limited promotional work 
done was originated by the distributor. 

Personal shopping was the method of buying 
used by 99 per cent of the families. Only 52 per 
cent of the homemakers used a grocery list when 
shopping for groceries, and these used a list with 
varying frequency. The largest number, 48 per 
cent, used a list sometimes, while 35 per cent 
always used a list; 17 per cent usually but not 
always used a list. Homemakers did their own 
shopping in 52 per cent of the families; 10 per cent 
shopped with their husbands. The husbands did 
the buying alone in 23 per cent of the families. 
The remainder was done by other family members. 
Negro families purchased the bulk of their dairy 
products from retail food stores. 
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Buttermilk, evaporated whole milk, and yellow 
cheese were the only products that were used by 
more that 50 per cent of the families during the 
study week. Nineteen per cent of the families used 
nonfat dry milk during the study week; 40 per cent 
had never used any. Even though a wide variety 
of dairy products were available, there were only 
a very few of these items that families used with 
regularity. In most cases, if a given product had 
not been used by a specific family within the pre- 
vious year, it had never used it. With the excep- 
tion of the frozen dairy products, little or no 
seasonal variation in the use of dairy products was 
found. 

The average per person consumption of dairy 
products in terms of whole milk equivalent was 
3.5 quarts for a 7-day period. Sweet milk and 
buttermilk accounted for 66 per cent of the total 
whole milk equivalent. The total milk equivalent 
used per person was 80 per cent of the recom- 
mended amount.’ Dairy products consumed as a 
beverage accounted for 57 per cent of the whole 
milk equivalent used. The per capita consump- 
tion of all dairy products was: 


AVERAGE PER 

ITEM Capita Use® 

quarts 
Sweet milk 
Buttermilk 
Cream 
Canned milk 
Nonfat dry milk 
Cheese 
Ice cream 
Total milk equivalent used 
Recommended milk equivalent 

*In terms of whole milk equivalent. Factors used for 
converting all dairy products to whole milk equivalent were 
developed by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics [now Institute of Home Economics, USDA]. 
Factors are based on protein and mineral content only. 


+ Less than 0.05 quart. 


Comparison by age groups indicated that most 
members of Negro households were deficient in 
their use of fluid milk. Boys 1 to 12 years of age 
and husbands were the only family members who 
used more than 50 per cent of the recommended 
quantity as a beverage (see the table). While 
dairy products were used in forms other than as a 
beverage, it is not likely that individuals who used 
less than 50 per cent of the recommended amount 
as whole milk would consume sufficient amounts 
in otheg forms to meet the minimum requirement. 


5 See the table for minimum whole milk equivalent stand- 
ard set for individuals on the basis of a low-cost diet. 
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Homemakers and most school-age children were 
deficient in their use of milk. As the age of the 
family members increased, the tendency was to 
drink milk less frequently. Boys of all ages tended 
to drink milk more frequently than did girls of all 
ages. Cost and dislike were the most often given 
reasons for failure to drink milk. 

When comparing per capita consumption of 
milk to factors that were likely to affect consump- 


Average Pn person consumption of dairy products used as a 
erage over a 7-day period compared to the 
minimum recommended whole milk equivalent 


MILK EQUIVALENT CONSUMED AS A BEVERAGE 


Dairy Products| Percentage of 


PERSON Minimum Consumed asa| the Recom- 
Recommended |_ Beverage in | mended Whole 
Whole Milk Terms of Whole) Milk Equiva- 
Equivalent Milk lent Used as a 
Equivalent Beverage 
quarts quarts per cent 
Husbands 3.5 1.8 51 
Homemakers 4.0 1.5 38 
Females :* 
1 to 5 years of age 5.0 2.2 44 
6 to 12 years of age 5.5 2.0 36 
13 to 15 years of age 6.0 3.0 50 
16 to 19 years of age 6.0 4 40 
20 years and over 3.5 1.7 49 
Males:t 
1 to 5 years of age 5.0 4.1 82 
6 to 12 years of age 5.5 3.1 56 
13 to 15 years of age 6.5 2.1 32 
16 to 19 years of age 6.5 3.0 46 
20 years and over 3.5 1.4 40 


* Excluding homemakers 
+ Excluding husbands 


Are You a Committee Member? 
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tion, it was found that family socioeconomic status, 
cash expenditure per individual meal, and fre- 
quency with which the husband and the home- 
maker drank milk were the four most significant 
factors. Income, age of homemaker, and sex of 
head of house were only slightly associated with 
consumption. Education of the homemaker was 
more closely associated with sweet milk consump- 
tion than with that of any other product. Size of 
household, family type, family composition by age 
of youngest person, source of principal income, 
number of wage earners, homemaker’s employment, 
and age and education of the husband each showed 
little or no association to per capita consumption of 
whole milk equivalent. 

Television and radio were the two most often 
reported sources of information on dairy products, 
but only 37 per cent of the homemakers reported 
seeing or hearing advertising concerning dairy prod- 
ucts. Many familes did not have access to the usual 
mediums of advertising. 

Findings of this study indicate that from the 
standpoint of nutrition the needs of Negro families 
should provide an extensive potential market for 
dairy products—both in terms of larger quantity and 
greater variety. However, Negro families cannot be 
expected to increase their expenditures for dairy 
products with their present level of nutritional 
knowledge. Until they have been taught more about 
nutrition in general and the value of dairy products 
in the diet specifically, they will probably show but 
little response to promotional work with dairy 
products. 


Here is some advice from “So You're on A Committee,” published by the USDA: 


In committee meetings the best thinking is done and the wisest decisions 
are made in an informal, warm, and friendly atmosphere. 

To encourage a friendly, problem-solving approach, deal with each agenda 
item by answering the following questions: 


What are the pertinent facts on the problem? 


How do we feel about them? 
What shall we do about the problem? 


Pool information needed to solve the problem. 


Explore possible solutions. 


Determine consequences of various solutions. 


Select the best solution to meet needs. 
Reach agreement on a plan of action. 


(Quoted from Miscellaneous Publications No. 742, Office of Personnel, USDA, 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 5 cents. ) 
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Emmy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Farm families in this country rely on their own 
farms, livestock in particular, for about 40 per cent 
of their food in money value terms at retail prices. 
The current role of home food production in family 
food supplies was presented to state extension lead- 
ers at the USDA annual outlook conference in 
November by Mollie Orshansky of the household 
economics research division. 

New information, derived from the Department's 
nation-wide 1955 Household Food Consumption 
Survey, indicates that practically all farm families 
produce some food for their own use; but there is 
less home production of most foods than in former 
years. Beef is a notable exception: 45 per cent of 
farm families ate beef from the family farm in 1954 
compared with only 21 per cent in 1941. 

In line with the trend towards food purchasing, 
slightly more than one-third of the farm families 
made their own butter in 1954, contrasted with 
nearly two-thirds in 1941. 

Three out of five rural nonfarm families and one 
out of five urban families in 1954 produced some 
food for themselves but in much smaller quantities 
than did the farm families. 

The survey has provided more detailed informa- 
tion on home-grown vegetables than was previously 
available. Of the home-grown vegetables used 
fresh from the garden, tomatoes are most common; 
onions and snap beans are also favorites. 

A separate report stemming from the survey is 
entitled “Food Production for Home Use by House- 
holds in the United States—by Region,” Report 
No. 12 (in press). Single copies may be obtained 
free from the Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Increasing use of frozen fruits and vegetables 
in school lunches and other quantity food service 
has spotlighted a need for research-based informa- 
tion on best kitchen management of institutional- 
sized frozen packs. Experimental work by the hu- 
man nutrition research division provides answers to 
questions, such as when to thaw, how much time 
to allow for thawing if it is needed, what cooking 
methods and cooking lot sizes are best, and what 
yields to expect from a given quantity as purchased. 

The findings are based on study of 18 frozen 
vegetables and also mixed vegetables in 2- to 3- 


pound packages, and 7 frozen fruits packed in 
214. to 30-pound metal cans. 

The experiments have been described and find- 
ings summarized in tables for practical use in the 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association for 
November 1957. 


When and how to use steam pressure to ad- 
vantage for cooking is information sought by many 
school lunch managers and others concerned with 
quantity-scale food preparation. Some guidance is 
provided by recent experiments, comparing meth- 
ods of cooking potatoes, fresh and frozen broccoli, 
dry Lima beans, and parts of older turkeys, in the 
institutional-type food laboratories of the human 
nutrition research division. 

Vegetables selected as examples were steamed 
for different lengths of time at 10 and 15 pounds 
pressure in a drum-type, portable, high-compression 
steamer. Similar cooking lots were boiled in a 
covered aluminum saucepot on a range. Turkey 
parts were steamed at 5 and 15 pounds pressure, 
and compared with parts braised in a 325° F oven. 

Compared with boiling, pressure steaming greatly 
shortened the cooking of fresh broccoli and dry 
Lima beans but did not materially speed cooking 
time for frozen broccoli or potatoes. Turkey parts 
could be pressure steamed in one-fifth the time 
required for oven braising. 

Eating quality varied with the kind of food and 
the pressure used. Palatability scores indicated 
that the foods that steamed with time-saving ad- 
vantage—fresh broccoli, dry Lima beans, turkey 
parts—differed little in flavor from samples cooked 
by the slower methods. A report in the Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association (November 
1957) has described the experiments and findings. 


A revised edition of “Potatoes in Popular Ways” 
gives homemakers the benefit of recent research on 
cooking quality of potatoes. The work was done in 
laboratories of the human nutrition research divi- 
sion aided by contract research at the Pennsylvania 
State University and the Colorado State University. 

The revised booklet gives improved basic direc- 
tions for boiling, mashing, and baking and adds 
directions for pressure-cooking potatoes and for 
French-frying and for home-frozen French fries. 
Home storage conditions that keep potatoes best 
are explained. Nutritional values of potatoes are 
stressed, and pointers on selection and buying in 
relation to use are given. About 40 recipes round 
out the booklet. 

Single copies of the newly revised “Potatoes in 
Popular Ways,” HG-55, may be obtained free from 
the Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Home for Christmas! 


OME for Christmas! 

What a flood of emotions those words con- 
vey — anticipation — excitement — remembering - 
forgetting. Why such a hurried rush to be away 
from school—a rush to return to home and family? 
Perhaps as you pack for the holidays this season— 
or perhaps on the ride home—you might consider 
some answers to that question. Certainly in your 
future career, it will be important for you to be 
able to perceive clearly the relationships, the mean- 
ings, the quality of families. What better place to 
begin than to take a fresh look at the relationships 
within your own family, and what better time than 
now as the holidays approach? 

Do you know your parents as people? How do 
you think of your father and mother as you antici- 
pate the journey home? Sometimes parents are 
just taken for granted. Like the picture that was 
“always over the mantel” or the chair that “be- 
longed” beside your bed, parents are sometimes 
seen and treated as useful, but perhaps somewhat 
dated, features of last year’s environment. Do you 
see them as props for the Christmas party you hope 
to give? Or are you truly anticipating sharing a 
too-short holiday season with them? 

Why do your parents want an education for 
you? What does it mean to their hopes and dreams, 
that you are now in college? 

Parents are persons with needs and problems and 
cares and joys and sorrows of their own. Do you 
know your parents as “real folks”? 

How do you feel about your place in the family 
circle? Do you expect at each returning to take 
that place in the same way? Does it give you a 
comfortable “old shoe” kind of feeling to think of 
slipping back into a dependent child role again, 
having others share responsibility for your well- 
being? Or do you sense that after each extended 
period away from home, your spot is no longer 
the same? It is still there, but it is different. In 
some ways, you are an adult among adults. You 
have new interests, new enthusiasms, new friends— 
not yet shared with this family of yours. 


William M. Smith, Jr. 


Dr. Smith is a professor of family relationships at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 


Pennsylvania State University 


Dr. Smith chats with a student about ways to improve 
family relations. 


Frequently these feelings about one’s place in 
the family appear to change from one semester 
to the next throughout college. At first it seems 
the same “daughter in your mother’s house.” Then 
you see all the ways in which you think your 
mother needs to change and you see yourself as 
the logical person to change her. Why does your 
mother still serve the same kind of breakfast? 
(Maybe Dad still likes it.) Why hasn't she given 
away those old draperies? Why does she still use 
phrases which remind you of Aunt Emma, whom 
you never liked? Before you decide to spend your 
vacation as psychoanalyst for mother or dad, 
might be well to stop and ask yourself, “Is this 
really my role in this family? Why do I feel that 
I need to change them?” 

If this period away from home has really helped 
you along the paths of maturity, you may be able 
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to discover new roles for yourself in your family. 
You may be able to appreciate the way your family 
is growing and developing its cycle of living with 
you away from home. 

What do you expect of your brothers and sisters? 
In what ways and how much do you suppose they 
have changed since last you saw them? You may 
have enjoyed the temporary spotlight of attention 
before you left home. It may have given you status 
to have been the older sister about to gain so 
much “worldly wisdom.” But part of the growing 
up process is developing a sensitivity to the feelings 
of others. When the prodigal son returned, wasn’t 
it natural for the brother at home to feel jealousy? 
When you go home, you need not add to such 
feelings if you realize they might exist. You may 
be able to avoid “throwing your weight around” 
or bestowing “pearls of wisdom” where they are 
not wanted. You may feel that these kinsfolk of 
yours have done a lot of living without you. You 
may even feel like a “minority group” as they talk 
of plans completed, decisions made, work under 
way. But a few thoughtful moments can reassure 
you that while you have been growing outside the 
family circle others have been growing at home. 
Similar thoughtfulness can bring both older and 
younger brothers and sisters into the circle of 
friends and companions for vacation fun, just as 
you may be drawn into theirs. 

What you expect of your parents and other 
family members partly depends on how another 
question is answered: How is the communication 
system within your family? Has home always been 
a place where you can speak and be heard, listen 
and learn, sympathize and be reassured? Some- 
times after a long absence you become so full 
of things to say, experiences to share that no 
one else can squeeze in a word. And, again it 
may seem to work the opposite way—when you are 
almost forced to be a listener. 

One of the marks of an educated person is 
adaptability. Test your progress in this character- 
istic. Can you talk freely and frankly with others 
in your family? Do they “clam up” when you're 
around? Do you try to impress them with a new 
vocabulary, an affected accent, the latest slang? 
Is your communication system in good working 
order? 

What has happened to the rituals in your family? 
How do you feel about the traditions which you 
may have helped to build, the traditions that are 
deeply significant to your family at holiday-time? 

Family traditions are even considered important 
enough for scientific investigation. James H. S. 
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Bossard and his associates at the University of 
Pennsylvania see family ritual as a reliable measure 
or index of family integration. College students, 
when asked to write of the most significant aspects 
of their home life during childhood, frequently 
mention rituals: how birthdays were celebrated, 
how the family went to church, what always hap- 
pened at Christmas. Developed from the daily 
interaction of family living or clustering around 
some special date, traditions come to symbolize the 
deepest meaning of the family. 

Nor need these traditions really be scrapped 
when the time comes that you prefer going to the 
gala New Year's Eve dance with the college set 
instead of watching for midnight with your family. 
Some rituals last a lifetime; some change; some 
you will leave now to come back to later when 
you have a family of your own. The important 
thing to consider is: What do rituals and traditions 
mean to you? What do they represent to your 
family? Which ones are worth keeping? Which 
can be changed? Which ones can be tucked away 
with your memories? 

Underlying your answers to some of these ques- 
tions, and directly influencing how you and your 
family get along at holiday-time or any other time 
is your reply to the next question. How do you 
feel about the values which your family holds dear? 
The really deep, basic beliefs of the family. Prob- 
ably you still consider many of these as important 
and worth while as you did before you went to 
college—or as your parents did. Your family con- 
tinues to make a place for religion in its living. 
How does this appear to you? Your parents wonder 
why young people have so little interest in thrift, 
saving, economy. Do you understand why these 
matter to them? As you talk of dates, of engage- 
ment, or of future marriage, do you find that 
basically the choices you make are the ones your 
parents would have hoped you'd make? Or if you 
have changed your goals, your standards, your 
values, are you sure about what is right for you? 
Can you reconcile your new values with your 
family’s older ones? Can you appreciate their 
values and give them an appreciation of yours so 
that each of you will learn to respect the other 
more deeply? 

Yes, going home for holidays is a happy experi- 
ence. If, while away from home, you and your 
family have continued to learn, to grow creatively, 
the reunion now or at any time can be made joyful 
by the new perspective each family member brings 
it. How well will you fit into your place in the 
family circle this Christmas? 


Some Desires or Goals for 


Clothing of College Women 


Jessie A. WARDEN 


This article is based on research while Dr. 
Warden was associate professor of home eco- 
nomics at Southern Illinois University. She is 
now head of the department of clothing, tex- 
tiles, and merchandising at Oklahoma State 


University. 


This research was undertaken to ascertain the 
relationships which college women believe exist 
between their clothing desires or goals and the 
clothing they own. One hundred and thirty-five 
sophomore and junior women registered at Southern 
Illinois University participated in the study. 

Included in the questionnaire were 77 objective 
and short-answer questions. A few open-end ques- 
tions were included where greater insight into the 
views of the students seemed desirable. Socio- 
economic background information for the students 
was included because it was felt that differences 
in the socioeconomic level of the students and their 
families might have influence on the desires for 
and satisfaction with clothing. 

At Southern Illinois University a large proportion 
of the students work. In this study 74 per cent of 
the women questioned worked part time during 
the school year, in summer, or both. 

The parents of 118 students were living together. 
Only six students came from homes broken by 
divorce. A larger proportion of fathers of sorority 
girls held professional and managerial or clerical 
and sales occupations than did fathers of non- 
sorority girls. The mothers of 73 students were 
homemakers who did not work outside the home. 
Most of these students came from communities of 
less than 50,000 population, and fewer sorority 
women than non-sorority women came from very 
smal! communities. Social and civic participation 
by sorority women and their parents was greater 
than by non-sorority women and their parents. 

In order to belong to certain campus organiza- 
tions, 32 students said they needed special clothes 
they would not otherwise need. Sixteen students, 
14 of whom were sophomore non-sorority women, 


said they would participate in more campus activi- 
ties if they had more suitable clothing. 

All students in the study said they enjoyed 
talking about clothes. All except seven of the stu- 
dents said they discussed clothes with others fairly 
often, and all except six of the students said they 
enjoyed looking at fashion magazines. Although 
the students expressed an interest in clothes by 
reading about and discussing them, they did not 
carefully observe the color, line and design, or 
texture of clothes others were wearing. Junior 
women were slightly more observant of clothing 
details than were sophomore women, and all stu- 
dents remembered colors worn more than style 
or texture. 

The students indicated a desire to have clothes 
which looked expensive, but they reported they did 
not care whether the clothes were expensive or not. 
Yet half of the students said they needed at least 
one cashmere sweater. Essential qualities which 
most students said indicated prosperous looking 
clothes were good taste or style, neatness, simple 
and well-tailored lines, and good materials. 

Some clothing desires or goals of sophomore 
and junior women at Southern Illinois University 
were found to vary more with individual interests 
and the particular social occasions for which the 
clothing would be worn than with socioeconomic 
background of the students. All the students ex- 
pressed desire for clothes which would attract 
attention some of the time, help them to feel com- 
petent, conform with the clothes owned by their 
friends, look prosperous, be in large quantity, be 
comfortable, be fashionable, be serviceable, and 
look expensive. All except three students expressed 
desires for clothes which help them make friends. 

While all the students wanted clothes which 
were similar to those owned by others, most of the 
students also wanted clothes for some occasions 
which were distinctive in line, color, or design. 
Although all the students wanted comfortable and 
serviceable clothing, they were not always willing 
to sacrifice style and fashion for comfort and 
serviceability. Information in buying most often 
desired by the students was directions for care and 
statement of fiber content. 

These college women indicated they wanted a 
large quantity of clothing; yet they expressed a 
greater desire to improve the quality of their 
present wardrobes than the quantity. Very few 
girls wanted to change the type of clothing owned, 
but some girls wanted wardrobes with better co- 
ordination of colors and accessories. 

Most students, whether sorority or non-sorority 
members, expressed basic satisfaction with their 
present wardrobes. 
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Food Patterns 


in Relation to Breakfasts 


Louise W. HAMILTON and MirtaM E. LOwWENBERG 


Miss Hamilton, now an extension nutritionist with 
Pennsylvania State University, is a former gradu- 
ate student in the University’s department of foods 
and nutrition, of which Dr. Lowenberg is head. 
This article summarizes a study that was part of 
Miss Hamilton’s work for an MS degree. 


Recent studies (1 to 8) have shown that it is 
a common practice for children to eat inadequate 
breakfasts. The present study was undertaken to 
investigate some of the factors which may be 
responsible for the inadequacy of this meal. An- 
swers to the following questions were sought in this 
investigation of breakfast habits of school children: 
1. What kinds of breakfasts are eaten by children 

who eat large quantities of food in the late after- 

noon and for evening meals and for snacks? 

2. Do children who eat poor breakfasts rush off 
to school soon after getting up? 

3. Do children whose mothers prepare their break- 
fasts eat better breakfasts than do those children 
who prepare their own? 

4. Do children tend to take a large proportion of 
their daily calories after 4 p.m.? 

5. What proportion of the total day’s calories are 
represented in between-meals snacks? 

Seven-day diet records were taken on 43 girls 
and 31 boys who were enrolled in the seventh 
grade in the Junior High School in State College, 
Pennsylvania. The median age was 12 years, 4 
months for each sex. 

Information on the frequency of between-meal 
snacks and the most- and least-liked foods and 
meals were obtained by questionnaire from each 
child. Questionnaires were filled in by the children 
and collected by the investigator in study hall 
periods at school. Daily food record forms, on 
which the children were to record kinds and 
amounts of foods and beverages taken at and be- 
tween meals, were given and explained to the 
children. The times of day when foods were eaten 
were also requested. The children were shown 
how to estimate quantities of foods. In order to get 
uniform records of foods, the investigator and an 
assistant met twice during and at the end of the 
record with each group to answer questions. 

From the food records of each subject, the caloric 
intake for each day was calculated for (1) the total 
day, (2) the period from after school until bed- 
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time, (3) afternoon and evening snacks, (4) break- 
fasts, and (5) candy and soft drinks. The protein 
content of breakfasts was also calculated. 

The quality of each breakfast was rated. One 
point was given for each of the following: (1) one- 
half cup of fruit or juice, (2) 8 ounces of milk, 
and (3) 18 grams of total protein. A breakfast of 
high quality, therefore, rated three points. 

The data were analyzed as to adequacy of 
breakfast as related to foods eaten at other times 
of the day, distribution of calories during the day, 
and snacks in the diet. 

Relationship of breakfasts to other foods. One 
of the major objectives was to investigate a possible 
relationship between the caloric value of breakfast 
and the caloric value of foods eaten during other 
periods of the day. 

A positive correlation was found to exist between 
the caloric intakes from breakfast and from after 
school until bedtime, for both the boys and the 
girls. The subjects who ate the largest breakfasts 
also had higher caloric intakes from after school 
until retiring. This was significant at the 1 per cent 
level for the boys but not significant for the girls. 

The quality of most of the breakfasts was found 
to be lower than is usually recommended. None 
of the subjects ate breakfasts for the 7-day period 
that rated the necessary 21 points for adequacy. 
One girl and 4 boys ate breakfasts that rated 16 
to 20 points. Two-thirds of the students reported 
breakfasts that rated from 6 to 15 points. These 
students averaged daily from one to two of the 
foods considered to comprise an adequate breakfast. 

Steele et al. (7) reported that students in Maine, 
New York, and Rhode Island ate breakfasts that 
were low in calories and in protein. Clayton (1) 
reported that of junior high school students in 
Maine, less than 40 per cent consumed one-fourth 
of their total daily calories from breakfast and 
about a third consumed one-fourth of the day's 
protein from breakfast. 

Positive correlation was found to exist between 
the quality of breakfasts and the total caloric in- 
takes from after school until bedtime for both the 
girls and the boys. The subjects who had the most 
nearly adequate breakfasts also had the highest 
caloric intakes from after school until bedtime. 
The relationship was significant at the 1 per cent 
level for the boys but not significant for the girls. 
A positive correlation was found to exist between 
the quality of breakfasts eaten by the boys and 
the caloric value of foods they had eaten for after- 
noon and evening snacks. 

The findings of this study, contrary to popular 
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belief, indicate that boys who ate large amounts 
of food during the late afternoon and evening hours 
also ate the larger and the more nearly adequate 
breakfasts. There was a trend for the girls who ate 
the larger amounts of food in the afternoon and 
evening to eat slightly larger, more nearly adequate 
breakfasts. 

The subjects reported approximate length of 
time they were up in the morning before leaving 
for school. The girls who ate the most nearly ade- 
quate breakfasts were up a shorter period of time 
before leaving for school than were the other girls. 
However, the boys who ate the most nearly ade- 
quate breakfasts were up just slightly longer in the 
morning than were the other boys. Neither rela- 
tionship was significant. 

About one-fourth of the girls and one-sixth of 
the boys normally prepared their own breakfasts. 
The others reported that someone else usually pre- 
pared breakfast for them. The quality of the 
breakfasts eaten by the subjects who prepared their 
own did not seem to differ from that of those who 
ate breakfasts prepared by someone else. 

Distribution of calories during the day. The boys 
consumed significantly more calories than did the 
girls (1) during the total day, (2) from breakfast, 
and (3) from after school until bedtime. In the 
distribution of calories consumed at different times 
during the day, there was gréat similarity between 
the girls and the boys. Both groups consumed 48 
per cent of their total daily calories from after 
school until bedtime. The girls derived a slightly 
larger percentage of the day's calories from after- 
noon and evening snacks than did the boys. But 
for supper alone and for breakfast, the boys ex- 
ceeded the girls. 

Both the girls and the boys averaged about one- 
sixth of their total day’s calories from breakfast. 
Eppright and Swanson (2) found that Iowa chil- 
dren consumed from 15 to 20 per cent of their total 
caloric intakes from breakfast. 

Both groups in this study averaged about one- 
tenth of their total day's calories from afternoon 
and evening snacks. This agrees with work done 
by Steele et al. (7), who reported that junior high 
school students also consumed about 10 per cent of 
their total daily caloric intakes from between-meal 
snacks. 

Most of the subjects normally ate three meals a 
day and afternoon and/or evening snacks. Both 
the girls and the boys were found to consume daily 
about 300 calories less than those recommended 
by the National Research Council for 12-year-old 
girls and boys. 
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Snacks in the diet. Three-fourths of the girls and 
one-half of the boys reported that they ate both 
afternoon and evening snacks. Only 5 of the 70 
replying normally ate neither afternoon nor evening 
snacks. Steele et al. (7) reported that between- 
meal snacks were eaten by all the adolescents 
studied in Maine, by 87 per cent in New York, 
and by 95 per cent in Rhode Island. 

Milk and fruit were named most often by both 
the girls and the boys as foods eaten and as foods 
preferred for snacks. Cookies and candy were also 
listed as favorite snack foods. Since these foods 
were not listed as favorite mealtime foods by either 
group, does this mean that the subjects considered 
milk, fruit, cookies, and candy as snack foods rather 
than as mealtime foods? 

Most of the subjects in this study consumed very 
little candy and soft drinks—less than 0.5 per cent 
of their total daily calories. 


Summary 
In a seven-day diet study of 74 seventh-grade 

children it was found that: 

1. The boys who had the highest caloric intakes 
from after school until bedtime consumed sig- 
nificantly larger and more nearly adequate 
breakfasts than did the other boys. 

2. None of the subjects was found to eat what was 
considered to be an adequate breakfast every 
day of this study. 

3. The quality of the breakfasts eaten did not seem 
to be affected by the interval of time between 
arising and leaving for school or by whom the 
breakfasts were prepared. 

4. Most of the subjects regularly ate three meals a 
day and an afternoon and/or an evening snack. 

5. Both the girls and the boys were found to con- 
sume daily about 300 calories less than those 
recommended by the National Research Council 
for 12-year-old g girls and boys. 

6. Both the girls and the boys consumed one-half 
of their total daily calories during the period 
from after school until bedtime. For the entire 
group, one-third of the calories was from foods 
eaten at supper, one-sixth from foods eaten at 
breakfast, and one-tenth from afternoon and 
evening snack foods. 

. The boys consumed significantly more calories 
than did the girls for the total day, from break- 
fast and from after school until bedtime. 

This study indicates a real need for investigation 

of the reasons for teen-agers’ eating inadequate 

breakfasts. In order to work on the solution, the 
underlying causes must be ascertained. 
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Building Safety 


into Our Homes 


IRENE L. MuNTZ 
Rochester Gas and Electric 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This article is adapted from Miss Muntz’ talk 
at the housing and household equipment section 
meeting during the AHEA’s 1957 annual meeting. 


How to prevent accidents in the home is a major 
problem of concern to everyone. Figures such as 
these—27,500 killed, 4,100,000 injured—strain the 
comprehension of the average person and yet they 
are the yearly total of home accidents. Perhaps 
it is reassuring that last year there was a drop of 
500 in the number of home accidents, but the prob- 
lem is still a major one—as great as traffic safety, 
which receives so much attention every day. 

One part of the solution to this gigantic problem 
is building safety into our homes. Not only can 
we make our homes safer by building our new 
homes with safety features, but we can add many 
such features to existing homes, and certainly if a 
home is being renovated or remodeled, much can 
be done to build safety into it. 

Safety ideas come from many sources. Some 
cities have actually built and had on display a 
home of safety—Cleveland and Cincinnati, to men- 
tion two. In many cities, tremendous effort is being 
put into working with local organizations, such as 
the Home Builders Association, and with architects, 
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contractors, and others, on the inclusion of many 

safety features in homes now being built. 

There is a mistaken idea that safety features 
increase the cost of a house considerably. This 
need not be true; safety features are necessary and 
practical. A bulletin called “Home Safety Princi- 
ples,” prepared by the National Association of 
Home Builders Research Institute in co-operation 
with the National Safety Council and the U. S. 
Public Health Service, lists 148 home safety items. 
There are 22 items listed under Safety Outside the 
House (house exterior and garage, the roof, and 
chimney); 81 items under Safety Inside the 
House (the basement and attic, the crawl space, 
the kitchen, living and dining rooms, bedrooms, 
bathroom, closets, storage space, and other interior 
areas); and 45 items under General Construction 
(electrical work, plumbing, heating, air-condition- 
ing, chimney construction, insect and rodent pro- 
tection ). 

This bulletin includes an excellent checklist 
which will enable anyone to check any home for 
the application of these safety principles. Obviously 
we can’t discuss each item, although if we were to 
pick up any newspaper we would find a news 
account of a fatal accident as a result of a viola- 
tion of one of these principles. 

Adherence to the principles set up by the many 
agencies interested in safe and structurally sound 
homes will do much to eliminate potential hazards, 
but education of the householder to demand com- 
pliance with the standards set up is an integral 
part of our safety program. And because so many 
of these standards are minimum, we would do well 
to go much beyond them. Also, we must be sure 
that the interpretation given these standards means 
a safe situation. 

Perhaps here we can consider three aspects of 
home accidents: first, the cause of the accident; 
second, how we can eliminate potential hazards; 
and third, the age of the person involved in the 
accident. 

More than half of the deaths occurred from falls. 
Here are some of the specific things we can provide 
to eliminate falls: 

Even flow of traffic through the house with plenty 
of storage space; no traffic jams; furniture ar- 
ranged out of path of travel 

Handrails on all stairways, stairs in split level 
homes included 

A light at the top and bottom of each stairway, 
especially basement 

Non-skid finishes on floors 

No door opening directly onto a stairway 
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Non-skid material on steps 
Switch-ahead lighting—a switch at each door light- 
ing the next room or area 

More than one-fifth of the fatalities occurred 
from burns. What can we do to eliminate fire 
hazards? 

Many fires result from inadequate wiring that 
becomes overheated because it is carrying too 
heavy a load, or because of frayed extension cords 
under rugs, or over-fused fuse boxes, A fuse is a 
safety watchman, but when the fuse is bypassed 
tragedy strikes. As you know, the electrical indus- 
try has a concerted campaign to improve the wiring 
in 20 million homes. 

Even today it is difficult for some builders to 
understand the need for adequate wiring. A 
recent survey of one of our customers indicates 
that at present he is using electricity in 66 different 
ways (motors, thermostatically controlled appli- 
ances) and that he estimates that within the next 
three years he will add 15 other uses. This does 
not include househeating and water heating which 
use gas. He wanted certified adequate wiring and 
finally got it at an additional cost of $200, but now 
he knows that he can use what he needs and will 
want and can use it safely. 

Expert help should be used for wiring and elec- 
trical installations. An inspection by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters is required to get service and to 
keep insurance in force. 

A main switch cutting off all electric service 
ahead of the fuse box or circuit breaker is a safety 
factor in case of disaster or fire. 

Fires cost $989 million last year in addition to 
the awful toll of life. There are more than 20 
places in the home where fire can start. 

Hot water in larger quantities and at higher 
temperature is a requirement for today’s living. 
A dual-temperature water heater supplying 140°F 
water to the automatic washer and 160°F water to 
the dishwasher supplies 110°F water at the wash 
basin. A mixing valve on the hot water line, in- 
stalled at the time the plumbing is installed, or a 
mixing faucet, will help eliminate burns and 
scalds. 

Industry-approved gas furnaces, water heaters, 
incinerators, and so forth should be installed ac- 
cording to specifications of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

Approximately one-third of the home accident 
deaths are laid to other causes, some of which may 
be eliminated by the following: 

In the kitchen—Use sliding doors, place cabinets 
to eliminate climbing, provide counter surface ad- 
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jacent to range and refrigerator for convenience 
and for good traffic control. 

In the bathroom—Provide a grab bar in the bath- 
tub and shower; locate light switches out of reach 
of tub or shower, electric and radiant heaters 
recessed and impossible to touch or turn on while 
in tub or shower; use a locked compartment for the 
safe keeping of medicines. 

If we look at the age of the person having a fatal 
accident, we find that more than half were over 
65 years old. It is essential that a home be made 
safe for the older person. 

A recent report from the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station asked, “What kind of a house do older 
people want?” The answer included: Safety comes 
first. The first floor, only a step or two to the out 
of doors, is the best location for older people. Any 
steps or stairs should be well-lighted, have hand- 
rails, and be free from obstructions or litter. Treads 
should be wide, even, and in good condition; risers 
should be low. Old people want a house safe 
against fire and falls—no slippery floors, no loose 
or sliding rugs, safe bathtubs, and showers with 
convenient handholds, faucets easy to reach and 
use, and rubber mats to prevent slipping. 

One-fourth of the total accidents occurred in 
the under-l5-years-old age group. Children are 
fearless; they are experimental. For example, a 
child who stuck a hairpin into a wall outlet might 
very well have been a fatality—as it is she has a 
badly burned hand, and her doctor bill is part of 
the annual bill of $850 million home accidents cost 
us each year. Could this have been avoided? 
Probably. One of the outlets which requires a 
quarter turn with a plug before contact is made 
could have been used and saved an accident. 

A house is only a setting for living. Safety can- 
not be set off by itself. It must be integrated into 
everything we do. We learn habits of safety, and 
they are as essential to everyday living as habits 
of cleanliness and good manners. We can build 
safety into our homes, but we must also build 
safety into the people who live in these homes. 
In the June 1957 “Target for Safety,” issued by 
Alice Mills, director of women’s activities of the 
National Safety Council, under Plan for Living we 


find this: 


Safety, whether we realize it or not, is woven into the 
warp and woof of our lives and goes to our very roots in 
its direct connection with such positive qualities as alert- 
ness, poise, moral responsibility, gentleness, courtesy, peace- 
fulness—good mental balance and good mental health. 
While, contrariwise, indulgence in anger, jealousy, self- 
aggrandizement, disregard for the rights of others, irritation, 
haste, apathy or indifference to our responsibilities helps 
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create the climate for accidents—even to an emotional un- 
balance. Guard and guide for better—safer—living in 
YOUR HOME. 


Each and every one of us can do something 
about this. Look around you; if you see a poten- 
tial hazard, PLEASE do something about it! 


Dating Patterns, 1957 


Russet, C. SMART 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


For the past few years articles have appeared 
in magazines and newspapers decrying the ten- 
dency of adolescents to “go steady” too young. The 
authors of these articles state that this tendency 
limits the range of choice of marriage partners 
and makes less likely the choosing of a satisfactory 
partner. A priori this sounds sensible. But I have 
not seen any figures concerning the numbers of 
dating partners of present-day adolescents. 

During the spring semester of 1957, in my class 
in Marriage and Family Relationships while we 
were discussing dating and courtship patterns, I 
invited the students to engage in a small piece of 
research. Each student who wished to contribute 
to the research was to interview six unmarried 
students at the University, distributed as they 
wished as to class, college, and sex. I pointed out 
that it was desirable to have equal numbers of the 
sexes, and an even distribution as to class; but I 
did not attempt to control the distribution of each 
student's interviewees. 

Each interviewer was to ask four questions: 

1. Since you came to college, have you dated? 

2. With how many different people have you dated? 
3. Since you came to college, have you gone steady? 
4. With how many different people have you gone 

steady? 

If the answer to either question (1) or (3) was no, 
the interview was over. The interviewers reported 
the answers and indicated the sex and class of each 
person who was interviewed. 

When incomplete returns were eliminated, the 
interviewees fell into the following distribution: 

FRESH- SOPHO- 

MEN MORES JUNIORS SENIORS TOTAL 
21 26 30 86 
27 29 21 85 


The median student has dated between 10 and 
14 members of the opposite sex and gone steady 
with one person. When the group is divided by 
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sex and class, the median student has dated as 


follows: 
SOPHOMORES JUNIORS SENIORS 
8 . 10 17 


10 16 21 


FRESHMEN 


The median freshman has not gone steady. Three 
men and two women of the small sample of fresh- 
men have gone steady with one person. The 
median member of each of the other three classes 
has gone steady with one person. With each suc- 
ceeding class the median person more nearly ap- 
proaches two “steadies.” This trend is not due to 
the fact that fewer upperclassmen have never gone 
steady but to the fact that more “steadies” are 
reported. The women tend to be more versatile 
than the men, since the highest number of steadies 
reported by any man is four, while two junior 
women report five “steadies”; one junior woman, 
six; one senior woman, seven; and one junior 
woman, eight. 

Of the total group, representative of all four 
classes, 29 per cent report never having gone steady 
since they came to college. Forty-four per cent re- 
port having gone steady with one person, 17 per 
cent with two, 7 per cent with three, and 4 per 
cent with four or more. 

In this small sample of the college population, 
therefore, the median person has gone steady with 
one person since he (or she) came to college and 
has dated between 10 and 14 different people. In 
the group there is only one (a male freshman) 
who had not dated during the seven months on 
the campus. In each class, there are both men and 
women who have dated fewer than five people 
and gone steady with one, but they are 12 per 
cent of the total group. Either these people are 
comparatively early maturers or their field has been 
so limited that one wonders about their marital 
success. At the other extreme are the 9 per cent 
who have dated upwards of 30 different people 
and the five women (3 per cent of the group) who 
have gone steady with upwards of five. One won- 
ders if they will be contented with one spouse for 
forty-odd years. 

In a study published about ten years ago by 
Nimkoff and Wood (1), it was reported that col- 
lege students at Bucknell University had gone 
steady during high school and college as follows: 


NUMBER OF “STEADIES” 


1 2to 3 4to12 
Students ............ 37% 19% 


Because these Bucknell figures include experience 
during high school, a group of Rhode Island fresh- 
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men were asked about their high school experi- 
ence.' The figures showed that the range was from 
no steadies to five, with a median once more of 
one. Of the 15 who had not gone steady in high 
school, six had gone steady during the first eight 
months of their college life, and one of these had 
gone steady with two. So it seems not unlikely 
that the present-day Rhode Island students are 
going steady with about the same number of 
members of the opposite sex as the Bucknell stu- 
dents did 10 years ago. 

Since it was possible that even 10 years ago 
college students were going steady too early and 
too exclusively for their later marital happiness, a 
search was made for studies which reported the 
number of persons dated and gone steady with in an 
earlier generation. Only the investigation published 
in 1939 by Burgess and Cottrell (2) gave material 
which was at all comparable. The subjects of this 
study were married couples and, therefore, indi- 
viduals older than the subjects of the present study. 
Nearest to the present study’s question about num- 
ber of people dated since coming to college is 
Burgess and Cottrell’s question concerning the 
husband’s earlier women friends and wife’s earlier 
men friends. Since the answers were not given in 
numbers, the classifications used and numbers re- 
sponding to each are given here for the reader to 
compare as he will with the results of the present 
study. 


FRIENDS OF OPPOSITE SEX 


ALMOST NONE A FEW SEVERAL MANY 
num- per num- per num- rer num- per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Husbands 54 ll 155 330 141 28 156 30 


Wives 40 8 135 26 16 33 167 32 


The median husband and the median wife had 
had “several” friends of the opposite sex. Is “be- 
tween 10 and 14” the equivalent of “several”? It 
would seem reasonable to say that it is more than 
“a few” but less than “many.” 

Another question in the Burgess and Cottrell 
study is probably comparable to the present ques- 
tion about going steady. The question had to do 
with the “intimate associations” of the husbands 
and wives. In the text the authors use the phrase 
“gone steadily with” in discussing the results of 
this question. Since the husbands and wives re- 
ported very similar figures, they are reported to- 
gether as follows: 


' This material was collected by students in Personal and 
Family Living taught by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Christopher. 
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INTIMATE ASSOCIATIONS 


None l 2to3 4to5 6+ 
num- per num- per num- per num- per num- per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Husbands 
and 


Wives 240 25 164 17 288 30 165 17 82 9 
The median figure is more than two but less than 
three, about one more than the present-day college 
students. Possibly the former generation (they are 
about of the right age to be parents of the present 
subjects) had gone steadily with more people be- 
fore the one they married. Some of the students are 
probably going with the person they will later 
marry. By the time this group is married, the 
median number of steadies will surely increase. 

A little more information on present-day dating 
and “steady” experience is available from the sam- 
ple of 49 freshman women mentioned previously. 
The number of people dated from the beginning of 
dating through high school and during the first 
eight months of the freshman year in college were 
added together for each woman. The median num- 
ber was between 20 and 24. The median number 
of steadies was just slightly over two. There were 
seven freshman women who reported dating one 
person during freshman year and going steady with 
only one. Presumably this was the same person. 
Three of the seven had gone steady with only one 
person in high school. There is no way of know- 
ing whether these were the same persons with 
whom they went steady at college. These three 
had dated 15, 5, and 4 people, respectively, before 
they came to college. The other four of this group 
of seven had each gone steady with two people 
before coming to college and had dated 20, 8, 6, 
and 5 individuals, respectively. 

The conclusions to be reached from these figures 
on the dating and “going steady” behavior of the 
sample of 171 college students of both sexes, but 
mostly sophomores, juniors, and seniors, and the 
sample of 41 college freshman women are: (1) 
although some students are concentrating their 
attentions on very few individuals of the opposite 
sex, the median student has achieved a fair degree 
of shopping around; and (2) the present-day gen- 
eration is getting about as much variety in dating 
partners as was true in the past. 
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Comment 


Holiday Greetings 


To each member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the friendliest of holiday greet- 
ings from the AHEA headquarters staff. For all 26 
of us here at AHEA headquarters, each of you is a 
valued colleague and partner throughout the year. 
As this year draws to a close, we want you to know 
how much we appreciate your interest, your co- 
operation, your advice and encouragement, in our 
joint efforts to carry out the program of work of 
the Association and to continue to develop and 
strengthen our profession in all its aspects. 

Wherever you are this holiday season, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year to each of you! 

Tue AHEA Heapouarters STAFF 


Ruthanna Russel Appointed 
to Edit FHA and NHA Publications 


Ruthanna Russel has been appointed editor and 
director of public relations to work with the Future 
Homemakers of America and the New Homemakers 
of America in their Washington (D. C.) headquar- 
ters. She succeeds Mrs. Beth Denniston, who re- 
signed to devote herself to full-time homemaking. 

Miss Russel is a home economics graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and has a master’s degree 
in the field of communications from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. She has been editor of 
Practical Home Economics and consulting editor 
for Modern Miss. 

In announcing her appointment, Edna P. Amidon, 
chairman of the national advisory boards of the 
two high school homemaking organizations, said 
that Miss Russel will work on Teen Times and 
Chatterbox and in the expanding public relations 
programs of FHA and NHA. 


Rehabilitation Committee 
Seeks Names of Workers in Field 


A subcommittee of the joint committee on re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped of the 
American Home Economics Association and the 
American Dietetic Association is compiling a list of 
home economists, dietitians, and nutritionists work- 


ing in the field of rehabilitation in public or private 
agencies and institutions in the United States and 
Canada. Pauline Murrah and Gertrude Zmola, who 
are making up the list, ask JourNaL readers to send 
names of persons working in rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the subcommittee’s list to Pauline Mur- 
rah, National Dairy Council, 219 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


National Health Council 
Establishes Commission on Careers 


The National Health Council is undertaking a 
total approach in meeting health manpower needs 
through a new Commission on Health Careers. 

“Lack of manpower poses the biggest threat not 
only to our present health services, but to the 
future progress of medical science,” Basi! O'Connor, 
president of the Council, said in announcing the 
new Commission. He emphasized that the new 
Commission will seek to aid manpower needs in 
all of the occupations connected with health and 
pointed out that there are more than 150 such 
occupations with the great majority “dangerously 
understaffed.” 


Fill State Quotas This Month for 


Attendance at International Congress 


State associations wishing to have their full 
quotas of members in attendance at the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics next 
summer are reminded that the quotas are being 
reserved for state use only until December 31. 
After that date, places not used by each state will 
be filled by persons who have been placed on the 
waiting list from states whose quotas are already 
filled or by those who apply later until the total 
USA quota is filled. 

Members who wish to attend the Congress, 
which is to be held on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland from July 28 to August 2, 1958, 
should request application blanks from AHEA 
headquarters and have their application endorsed 
by their state home economics association before 
returning it to AHEA. (See September Journat, 
page 533, for details of the attendance plan. ) 


Journal Index for 1957 


Journat articles for 1957 are listed by title, au- 
thor, and subject-matter in the index included in 
this issue. The annual index, prepared by Marion 
H. Steele, the Journat’s managing editor, is de- 
signed to help you make use of the JouRNAL as a 
reference source. A title page for the 1957 volume 
is available on request. 


Abstracts 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marie Dirks 
Ohio State University 


Education can be a liberal study, L. O. McAree. 
Am. Assoc. Univ. Prof. Bull. 43, No. 2 (June 
1957 ), pp. 283-293. 

The author proposes the following as two tests 
of how liberal any subject of study is: (1) How 
significant a part of the whole of human knowl- 
edge and thought is the subject itself? (2) How 
good a center is it from which to reach out to 
other areas of study? 

Educational institutions constitute one of the 
most important parts of our social world. A great 
number of people are involved in educational 
activities and vitally concerned with the success 
of the educational program. Education is one of 
the best centers from which to reach out to an 
understanding world—to the biological sciences for 
an understanding of development, both racial and 
individual; to the social sciences for concepts of 
co-operation, competition, and assimilation; to the 
natural sciences and philosophy for other inter- 
pretations. 

Liberalizing possibilities may be missed if courses 
are selected only for their very immediate, specific 
usefulness, if thinking in courses is not carried into 
related fields, if students’ courses are confined too 
exclusively to education. 


The place of the social sciences in the liberal 
arts curriculum, R. Tyter. J. Gen. Educ. 10, 
No. 2 ( April 1957), pp. 114-120. 

The author defines liberal education as a program 
designed to educate individuals as men and citizens 
in contrast to the curriculum designed to prepare 
men to engage in specific professions. Uniqueness 
of the social sciences lies in the use of the scientific 
method to arrive at generalizations through obser- 
vation and validation of hypotheses through public 
verification. 

All youth can benefit from experience with the 
problems of social science. All can benefit from 
experience with concepts that help one look more 
carefully at complex phenomena and provide cate- 
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gories for analysis and synthesis. All can profit 
from experience with methods that can be applied 
in a lifelong study of man and society. All can 
derive valid and defensible generalizations about 
social phenomena and social problems. 


The place of the natural sciences in liberal edu- 
cation, R. M. Patter. J. Gen. Educ. 10, No. 2 
(April 1957), pp. 68-71. 

“Comprehension of most of the scientific results 
upon which technological applications are based 
is inaccessible to all but a few highly trained 
specialists upon whom we must depend not only 
for advancement of theoretical knowledge but for 
making this knowledge available to technologists 
proper.” Most educators agree, however, that this 
does not argue for leaving our liberally educated 
man innocent of scientific knowledge. The author 
believes that there should be familiarity at least 
with some of the more universal laws of nature and 
the general methods for discovering such laws. He 
would seek to enlist an interest “largely intellectual 
in character and only secondarily, if at all, an 
interest in possible applications or the social effects 
of science. ... There are ultimate ends or goals 
in human life never to be taken as mere means to 
achievement of something else.” It is the function 
of the liberal arts curriculum to satisfy this interest. 
This is not to say that liberal education is the 
whole of higher education; other academic instruc- 
tion, other academic programs should be provided 
without limit so long as they fill real educational 
needs. 


An experiment in graduate education, J. T. 
Fisner. Assoc. Am. Coll. Bull. 43, No. 2 (May 
1957), pp. 286-289. 

This is a description of an experimental program 
at the graduate level for those whose undergradu- 
ate programs lacked liberal arts and whose occupa- 
tions demand the background of liberal arts. The 
three-year program of Saturday and summer classes 
for elementary and secondary teachers includes 
studies in the humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. There is a deliberate attempt to 
challenge the student to examine and _ re-think 
every idea read or discussed in the curriculum. 
Instruction in natural sciences is designed to 
familiarize the student with changes in man’s atti- 
tude toward science, in the sciences themselves, and 
in the effects of these changes upon contemporary 
life. There is an examination of historical context; 
consideration of men of science and their motiva- 
tions; careful distinction between such terms as 
facts, explanations, hypothesis, theory, or law; and 
emphasis upon the relationship of applied and 
“pure” research. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Exizaseta Wiecanp 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University 


Search for a managerial philosophy, O. A. 
Oumann. Harvard Bus. Rev. 35, No. 5 (Sept.- 
Oct., 1957), pp. 41-51. 

The challenge to managers to re-define their 
managerial role and philosophy is prefaced by a 
review of some of the most significant changes 
within the industrial structure and the important 
values which have been supported in the past. 
The author hopes managers will see how essential 
values may be preserved and further extended in 
our modern industrial setting. His studies strongly 
indicate to him that the crucial determinant of a 
manager's success is his conception of his own 
role and the quality of his personal values. 
Perhaps the manager’s role is essentially that of 
the coach whose objective is to develop a club 
which skillfully integrates the unique talents of 
the individual members into the effective achieve- 
ment of team goals. Each member should have a 
chance to participate in the three basic aspects of 
any job—planning, executing, and evaluating re- 
sults and resetting goals. 


Recreation in the educational process, J. L. 
Hutcuinson. The Annals 313 (Sept. 1957), pp. 
51-53. 

The fundamental issue in education is how edu- 
cated judgments about the use of leisure time can 
be developed. The future of recreation in education 
depends initially upon the acceptance of the leisure 
setting as a medium for carrying the learning 
process forward. Recreation becomes a challenge 
to any educational venture because of its inherent 
motivation, opportunity for understanding and re- 
flective thinking, chance for success or achievement, 
and the possible transfer or use of skills or knowl- 
edge. 


On asking indirect questions, W. F. Wuyrte. 
Human Organization 15, No. 4 (Winter 1957), 
pp. 21-23. 

Sometimes interviewers have difficulty in eliciting 
information fom inforinants because the data 
sought do not lend themselves to a direct approach. 
The card-ranking method is described as one in- 
direct approach. When the informants were asked 
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to explain the card rankings, most of them talked 
much more about their feelings than in the ordi- 
nary type of interview. The cards served to draw 
the attention of the informant away from the inter- 
personal situation with the interviewer and point 
it toward his experience and sentiments. 


The economics of leisure, G. Soute. The Annals 

313 (Sept. 1957), pp. 16-24. 

The economic developments which made a gen- 
eral sharing of leisure possible, together with higher 
material levels of living, were a marked increase 
in productivity and an increase in the size of the 
labor force relative to the population. Gains in 
leisure were made under the market system by a 
deliberate choice by workers of more free time, 
even at the sacrifice of possible greater gains in 
real income. This choice has stimulated many in- 
dustries supplying recreation wants. Market values 
do not apply to the allocation of free time by the 
individual. The problem of values is discussed. 


Influence differentiation in family decision mak- 
ing, W. F. Kenxev. Sociol. & Soc. Research 42, 
No. 1 (Sept.-Oct., 1957), pp. 18-25. 

Procedures used to determine how influence is 
distributed between spouses and some factors re- 
lated to influence differentiation are described. 
Influence is interpreted to mean the degree to 
which a person is able to have his own wishes 
reflected in the decision of the group. 

The decision-making situation for each pair of 
25 undergraduate couples was to assume that they 
had received a gift of $300 and then determine 
between themselves how this money should be 
spent. The instructions did not permit saving it in 
any form nor spending it for items they had previ- 
ously decided to purchase. The ensuing decision- 
making session was observed and tape recorded. 

According to the findings, most husbands and 
wives, 56 per cent of each, had a medium degree 
of influence. Husbands were more likely than 
wives to have a high degree of influence. 

Contributing ideas and suggestions was found 
to be a decidedly “male trait.” For husbands, there 
was a positive relationship between the contribution 
of ideas and suggestions during the family decision 
making and the influence in that session. 

For wives, there was a clear and_ positive 
relationship between influence and performance of 
actions in the “social, emotional, positive” area. 
Such behavior included raising the other's status, 
demonstrating affection, showing consideration of 
satisfaction, joking, and laughing. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Leone KEL 
Kansas State College 


The parent-child relation as a social system: 
I. Parent and child roles, O. G. Brim, Jr. Child 
Devel. 28 (Sept. 1957), pp. 341-364. 

The first of a series of papers, this study is an 
approach to analysis of the parent-child relation as 
a social system. Seventy-nine research publications 
on parent and child roles are examined and classi- 
fied. Tables presented show whether the studies 
are concerned with role prescriptions by society 
(how parents and children should interact) or with 
role performance (how they do interact). 

Too many findings of such studies are not 
comparable to each other. For example, studies 
of parents’ roles have not distinguished among 
motives (a mother’s role includes loving her child ) 
overt behavior (a mother’s role includes feeding 
her child), and/or effects (a mother’s role includes 
making her child honest). 

“Increased attention to analytic issues such as 
those discussed in this paper should help in sub- 
sequent studies to make our knowledge cumulative 
and more precise.” 


Some personality differences in children related 
to strict or permissive parental discipline, 
G. Watson. J. Psychol. 44, No. 1 (July 1957), 
pp. 227-249. 

Forty-four children brought up in good, loving, 
but strictly disciplined homes are compared with 
34 children brought up in similar homes but with 
an unusual degree of permissiveness. All children 
were 5 to 12 years of age. It was difficult to find 
permissive homes. Contrary to popular belief, “no 
culture in the records is less permissive than we 
are, 

Two periods of psychological testing, supple- 
mented (in 38 cases) by teacher ratings, yielded 
measures of nine dimensions of personality. No 
significant difference between three of the nine 
dimensions was found: self-control-disintegration, 
security-anxiety, and happiness-sadness. No differ- 
ence was found on the energy-passivity level. On 
persistence, the children from permissive homes 
were moderate and had better-quality intellectual 
activity under difficulty. 

On the four remaining variables, significant 
differences were in favor of the children from 
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permissive homes. Greater freedom for the child 
was clearly associated with: (a) more initiative and 
independence (except, perhaps, at school tasks ); 
(b) better socialization and co-operation; (c) less 
inner hostility and more friendly feelings toward 
others; and (d) a higher level of spontaneity, 
originality, and creativity. 

It is of course not established that the advan- 
tages associated with permissiveness are due to that 
procedure alone. 


The persisting effects of early family experi- 
ences upon personality development, L. H. 
Storr. Merrill-Palmer Quart. 3, No. 3 (Spring 
1957), pp. 145-159. 

Assuming that through very early interchange 
between the child and other persons certain de- 
velopmental trends are set in motion, the question 
here asked is “What facets of a personality persist 
through time?” 

Longitudin: il studies kept for about 12 years on 
106 children were based on many kinds of records 
and tests. Persistence of early patte rm was found 
in 82 per cent of the children and change of 
pattern in only 18 per cent. 

Two case studies are cited, one of a domineering 
child, overactive, whose behavior persisted to his 
12th year. The other case concerned a child pas- 
sive, shy, and compliant at two, unchanged by the 
age of ten. The two cases alone prove nothing, but 
they strongly suggest, along with many others, 
that certain persisting qualities of personality de- 
velop in interpe rsonal relations of the family and 
once fixed are not subject to great modification. 


Adjustment characteristics of rural and urban 
children, L. G. Burcunat, G. R. Hawkes, and 
B. Garpner. Am. Sociol. Rev. 22, No. 1 (Feb. 
1957 ), pp. 81-92. 

A random stratified sample of 256 fifth grade 
children in Iowa, Ohio, Kansas, and Wisconsin 
completed the Rogers test of personality adjust- 
ment. The children were classified as farm, rural- 
nonfarm, and urban. Except for the scores on day 
dreaming, no significant differences were found 
among the farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban children. 

It has been assumed that differences exist be- 
tween rural and urban learning environments for 
children. As levels of living, opportunities for edu- 
cation, sizes of families, and impact of mass media 
continue to become equalized for rural and urban 
families, the rural-urban classification may become 
less and less useful for assessing personality differ- 
ences in children. 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by Pace 
Georgia Power Company 


How to plan and enjoy outdoor lighting, R. 
Rutey. Better Homes & Gardens 35, No. 7 (July 
1957), pp. 18-25, 38. 

Outdoor wiring adds beauty, safety, and con- 
venience to your home. Correct use of light en- 
hances interesting features, conceals unattractive 
areas, brightens paths for safety, and discourages 
prowlers. 

Each yard is as individual as a fingerprint, and 
your trial and error method is as good as an ex- 
pert’s. Study and make a simple sketch of your 
yard. Study basic light shapes (illustrated ). 

Decide on the effect you wish to achieve and 
choose the fixture most suitable. Hide or shield 
spotlights or floodlights to avoid glare. Too much 
light robs the scene of depth. 

Cost depends on the length of run and quality of 
fixtures. To economize, think less of the number 
of lights and more of keeping them close to the 
house. Run as few lines as possible. Weatherproof 
portable cords are fully satisfactory. Underground 
wiring placed where a shovel might strike should 
be protected by a board. 

Par bulbs need no protection from the weather, 
but thin glass A and R type should be protected. 
Use colored bulbs and filters with discretion to 
avoid distortion of natural colors. 


Look what an ironer can do for you, A. WORDEN. 
Better Homes & Gardens 35, No. 10 (Oct. 1957), 
pp. 90, 92, 95. 

The result is the same. An ironer, whether 
portable, a rollaway, or one with a “furniture look,” 
saves time, energy, and drudgery. With an ironer 
and practice, you can iron 6 sheets, 6 pillowcases, 
9 dish towels, 1 tablecloth, 8 napkins, 5 shirts, 1 
pair ruffled curtains, 2 house dresses, and 1 girl’s 
dress in 78 minutes. 

Ironers iron anything you wash. Heat selectors 
let you dial any temperature. Ironers may have 
foot, knee, and/or hand controls. One manufac- 
turer prints shirt ironing instructions on the roller. 
Instruction books give pointers on using the whole 
roller when ironing small pieces, pressing, ironing 
ruffles and children’s clothes. Study the book and 
practice to achieve the polished look and leisure 
time. 
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Kitchens and our changing lives—1957 style, 
E. Ramsey. American Home 58, No. 2 (July 
1957), p. 74. 

Today, there are 11 million working wives in the 
United States. It is predicted that by 1975 there 
will be about 17 million. Mr. Kitchen Manufac- 
turer has a responsibility because the kitchen plays 
a big part in this transition. 

The kitchen for the working wife is compact 
for efficiency, large enough for equipment, cheerful 
with color, and easy to clean. The dishwasher 
handles a full day’s load of dishes, the wall re- 
frigerator has a freezer full of ready-to-cook meals, 
and thermostatic controls and pressure cookers 
make cooking a snap. 


The custom look at a ready made price, E. 
Ramsey. American Home 58, No. 3 ( Aug. 1957), 
pp. 48-50. 

Custom-built products are expensive, but more 
and more products are coming to us with a built-in 
look at a ready made price. The familiar story of 
how the kitchen grew is responsible. Keep on be- 
ing dissatisfied and you'll get what you want. This 
article is well illustrated with pictures of appliances 
and cabinets proving that appliances like elec- 
tronic cooking centers, dishwashers, refrigerators, 
freezers, washers, dryers, and cabinets are easy 
to install but look built-in. 


By the turn of a knob a mood is set, C. E. 
STEPHENSON. American Home 58, No. 4 (Sept. 
1957), pp. 66-68, 104. 

The degree of light and color in our surroundings 
causes us to react in various ways. Dimming the 
lights in a theater quiets an audience; brightly 
lighted carnival midways excite us. 

Today, it is possible with dimmers to control 
the amount of light in a room. Dimmers can be 
utilized on fluorescent as well as incandescent light- 
ing systems. Traditional or contemporary rooms 
react equally well. 

If you are remodeling, a long narrow room 
can become wider if continuous lights shielded 
by cornice or valance boards are installed across 
the narrow end. Particularly nice for dining are 
dimmer, controlled-down lighting fixtures combined 
with the traditional chandelier. Dimming light in 
a family room can control noise. Brighter lights 
are needed for games. 

To step up color, use colored bulbs to match; 
to grey out a color, use bulbs of the opposite hue. 
Do stick to the same color bulbs for an entire room. 


Light should be planned for use and beauty. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Maryorre M. McKINLEY 
lowa State College 


Leadership, authority, and the span of control, 
W. W. Suojanen. Advanced Management 22, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1957), pp. 17-22. 

The validity of the principles of organization 
related to narrow span of control, command con- 
trol, and extreme specialization are questioned. 
Substantive decentralization is proposed as an 
emergent theory of the organizational philosophy 
and practice of American business and industry. 

It is believed that a general theory of organiza- 
tion must be based upon an adequate theory of 
leadership and its relation both to informal and 
formal organization. It is necessary to recognize 
that the role and character of leadership is different 
at various levels. At higher levels the need for man- 
to-man leadership is not as vital nor is it possible. 
Over-supervision is viewed as an evil to satisfactory 
operation and is believed to result from an ex- 
tremely narrow span of control coupled with an 
insufficient delegation of authority. Cited was 
Hemphill’s conclusion that “a leader's most im- 
portant function in the dynamics of group behavior 
may well be that of maintaining group membership 
as a satisfying experience for the members of the 
group and facilitating their acting as a unit rather 
than as separate individuals.” 

It is proposed that supervision is more effective 
in motivating productivity if it is sufficiently general 
to give supervisors and workers considerable lati- 
tude in doing their work. Excessive personal con- 
tact between a superior and a subordinate may act 
to reduce productivity. 

Top management must create a climate in which 
personal objectives of participants are related to 
the long run goals and objectives of the institu- 
tionalized organization. The link between the 
participant and the organization can be established 
by appreciation and understanding of the role of 
policy and by an awareness of the cultural com- 
position of the participants. 


How 47 companies measure their executives, 
J. A. Lrrrerer. Personnel J. 36, No. 3 (July- 
Aug., 1957), pp. 97-100. 

The procedures 47 companies used to appraise 
their executives are reported. The forms used were 
of two general types—those evaluating general 
factors and those evaluating specific traits. General 
factors, such as performance, personal qualifications, 
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or potential were evaluated by a brief essay type 
description. Ten out of 47 used this method. The 
other 37 used appraisal forms that evaluated spe- 
cific traits. The number of specific traits rated varied 
from 3 to 26, but many used 12. Methods of rating 
specific traits included the continuous rating scale, 
graduated scale, and essay-type answer. The gradu- 
ated scale was used by 32 of the 37 companies, and 
20 of the 32 rating forms had 5 graduations. 
Usually provision was made for the rater to com- 
ment in addition to checking a specific trait. Several 
companies used the critical incident method in 
which crucial factors of success or failure in an 
executive position are studied. Usually two ques- 
tions were asked—“What is his best trait?” and 
“What is his weakest trait?” Forty companies re- 
ported who made their executive appraisals. In 
16, the supervisor has the sole responsibility; how- 
ever, in many instances, his appraisals were re- 
viewed by someone else. Fifteen companies said 
a committee makes their appraisals. Twenty-six 
companies reported on whether the results of their 
executive appraisals are communicated to the rater; 
25 replied that they are. 


Use of microwave ovens with raw foods, V. G. 
Harr. Hospitals 31, No. 17 (Sept. 1, 1957), 
pp. 78, 80. 

A microwave oven was used in the kitchen of 
Stormont-Vail Hospital, Topeka, Kansas, for a 
seven-week period. On the basis of experience in 
the hospital’s centralized type of food service, it 
was concluded that little time was saved in food 
service by using the microwave oven. It was be- 
lieved the oven could be of value in reheating 
frozen, precooked foods for central or decentralized 
food service if other related equipment and facili- 


ties were properly planned. 


Cooked edible meat in ready-to-cook poultry, 
A. R. WINTER and P. CLeMENts. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 33, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), pp. 800-802. 
Percentages of cut-up parts, cooking losses, and 

cooked edible meat in chicken broilers, young 

geese, ducks, and large and small turkeys are sum- 
marized. To supply one pound of cooked meat 
required 1.76 pounds of ready-to-cook, large turkey; 

1.85 pounds of small turkey; 1.94 pounds of chicken 

broiler; 2.42 pounds of goose; or 2.6 pounds of 

duck. Less than 2 per cent fat was rendered out 
in the cooking process from chicken broilers and 
small turkeys, 5.6 per cent from large turkeys, 

6.2 per cent from young geese, and 21.4 per cent 

from the ducks. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Lura M. OpLanp 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The effects of different food fats on serum 
cholesterol concentration in man, J. T. ANDER- 
son, A. Keys, and F. Granpe. J. Nutrition 62, 
No. 3 (July 1957), pp. 421-444. 

Total and beta lipoprotein serum cholesterol re- 
sponses to changes in dietary fats are reported for 
132 men, 32 to 62 years of age. The test diets used 
conformed to ordinary American food patterns and 
were considered nutritionally adequate. The fats 
studied were: mixed fats at low-fat (9 to 16 per 
cent of calories) and high-fat (35 to 41 per cent of 
calories ) levels, olive oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil, 
sunflower seed oil, sardine oil, and coconut oil. 
Fats were isocalorically substituted for carbohy- 
drate. 

On diets containing mixed fats, lower serum 
cholesterol levels were associated with lower dietary 
fat levels. With the introduction of 50 grams of olive 
oil or of cottonseed oil in the low-fat diet, serum 
cholesterol levels increased but did not reach levels 
associated with the high-fat diet. When compared 
with the control diet with the same total fat sup- 
plied in mixed form, a marked depression of 
serum cholesterol concentration was observed when 
corn oil was utilized in the diet; sunflower seed oil 
and sardine oil produced somewhat less cholesterol 
concentration depression; and coconut oil produced 
no significant change in serum cholesterol. 

The changes in the total cholesterol concentration 
were primarily accounted for by the cholesterol in 
the beta lipoprotein fraction. The serum cholesterol 
responses corresponded roughly to the principle 
that saturated fats may be associated with higher 
cholesterol levels than polyunsaturated fats, but 
neither degree of saturation nor content of linoleic 
acid fully explained the results. 


The amino acid requirements of adult man, 
W. C. Rose. Nutrition Abstracts & Rev. 27, 
No. 3 (July 1957), pp. 631-647. 

Tentative daily minimum requirements have now 
been proposed for tryptophan, phenylalanine, 
lysine, threonine, methionine, leucine, isoleucine, 
and valine. In addition, “safe” levels (double the 
minimum) of intake have been suggested. How- 
ever, the term “safe” is not considered synonymous 
with “optimum” insofar as “safe” is intended to 
imply freedom from the danger of deficiency when 
the designated quantity of the amino acid is taken 
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in an otherwise normal diet by a normal adult. 
This paper includes a review of historically signifi- 
cant and pertinent research on protein and amino 
acid requirements of experimental animals and 
human beings. 

Individual variation in minimum requirements 
for most amino acids was marked. In addition to 
minimum amounts of eight amino acids which are 
required pre-formed by the adult human being, 
one or more additional sources of nitrogen are 
necessary for synthesis of amino acids which are 
not required in the pre-formed state. 

Certain amino acids not required pre-formed by 
humans may exert a sparing action for required 
amino acids. Tyrosine may exert a sparing action 
for phenylalanine, cystine for methionine. 

By reference to these data, the author indicates 
it may be possible to predict how much of a given 
protein or diet, if its content of amino acids is 
known, would be required to maintain nitrogen 
equilibrium, provided a moderate quantity of extra 
nitrogen needed by the body for synthesis is avail- 
able. Such calculations must also take account of 
the availability of the amino acids in the material 
under investigation since the processing and preser- 
vation of foods and their preparation for consump- 
tion may modify the nutritional usefulness of the 
component proteins. 


Vitamin B,, absorption in pregnancy and in the 
newborn, A. He.iecers, K. Oxupa, R. E. L. 
Nessitt, Jr., D. W. Smrru, and B, F. Crow. 
Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 5, No. 3 (May-June, 1957), 
pp. 327-331. 

Significant increase in the absorption of vitamin 
B,., indicated by elevated blood serum levels, was 
reported when doses of 1,000 and 500 micrograms 
were fed to pregnant women. Little or no response 
was observed for non-pregnant women receiving 
similar doses. 

- Experiments with rats extended these observa- 
tions. Serum B,, levels decreased to one-half of 
original values during pregnancy. The absorption 
of orally administered (50 micromicrograms ) or in- 
jected (10 yg) radioactive doses of B,. for pregnant 
rats was approximately double that of non-pregnant 
rats. In spite of increased absorption for the preg- 
nant rats, liver and kidney levels of B,, decreased 
and approximately 60 per cent of the absorbed or 
injected vitamin was concentrated in the fetus. Two 
cases of possible association between hypothy- 
roidism and vitamin B,. metabolism are reported. 
Abnormally low B,, serum levels of new-born cretins 
rose to normal after the administration of thyroid. 
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Comparative evaluation of powdered whole milk 
(Klim) with evaporated milk, H. R. Lrrcurrecp, 
MD. Arch. Pediat. 74, No. 4 (April 1957), pp. 
131-138. 

Carried out in a large obstetrical institution, this 
study was done to determine the nutrition, useful- 
ness, and comparative value of a powdered whole 
milk and evaporated milk from a practical clinical 
basis in infant feeding. 

A total of 91 infants were fed the powdered milk 
in one group while 106 infants in the control group 
were given evaporated milk. More than half in 
each group were observed for six months. The 
caloric intake of each group was about equal and 
both groups received the same amount of vitamins. 
Growth curves point out that babies on powdered 
whole milk showed a better weight gain than did 
the control group fed evaporated milk. A’ signifi- 
cant finding of the morbidity study was that the 
infants on powdered milk had 1.8 per cent diaper 
rash while the control group on evaporated milk 
had 13.7 per cent involvement of diaper rash. 

The author lists the chief advantages of powdered 
milk as (1) easier digestibility, (2) low bacterial 
count, (3) convenience in making fresh formula 
whenever required, and (4) carbohydrates may be 
added easily according to the doctor's discretion. 


Reduction in elevated blood cholesterol levels 
by large doses of nicotinic acid, B. Parsons, 
Jn, MD, and J. H. Fursy, MD. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 165, No. 3 (Sept. 21, 1957), pp. 234-238. 
This is a preliminary report of a study under- 

taken to confirm results of previous work done at 

the Mayo Clinic which showed significant reduction 
of blood cholesterol following administration of 
large doses of nicotinic acid (niacin). 

Results show prompt and sustained reduction of 
blood cholesterol levels. It was found that con- 
tinuous therapy of nicotinic acid (at the dosage 
established for each patient) was necessary to 
maintain reduced levels of cholesterol. Substitution 
of nicotinamide for nicotinic acid resulted in 
prompt return of blood cholesterol to the range of 
pretreatment. 

Since there were no dietary restrictions, it ap- 
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pears that nicotinic acid is effective in reducing 
cholesterol levels despite the consumption of an 
average diet. The authors believe that accumu- 
lated data from both the Mayo Clinic and Wis- 
consin studies indicate that nicotinic acid is the 
most effective and practical agent yet introduced 
for reduction of elevated levels of blood cholesterol. 
These observations may open a new avenue of in- 
vestigation regarding the mechanism which estab- 
lishes the total blood cholesterol and its several 
lipoprotein fractions at normal or abnormal levels. 


Alcoholism: etiology undefined; prognosis ex- 
cellent [Editorial]. R.N. 20, No. 9 (Sept. 1957), 
pp. 54-59+. 

Recognized today as a disease by medical and 
psychiatric authorities, alcoholism is similar to both 
tuberculosis and diabetes in that it can develop 
slowly over a period of years or quickly emi a 
few months. It hits people in all walks of life, 
all social and economic groups. 

Recent statistics list alcoholism as our third most 
prevalent disease. Four and one-half million Ameri- 
cans are living among us today—all in the active 
stage of the disease. Eighty per cent of them are 
employed. According to the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, they cost more than a billion dollars 
each year in absenteeism and labor turnover. 

At one time we would have called these people 
failures. But today—the failure is ours if we do 
not utilize the broad new concepts available for 
helping the person sick with alcoholism. 

Sound rehabilitation is based on teaching the 
alcoholic “not to drink, just for today.” Immediate 
tools for the nursing profession (and others) are 
understanding, kindness, care, and interest. 

Recovery from alcoholism, as in other diseases 
such as tuberculosis or cardiac conditions, may 
necessitate a whole new way of life. The patient 
can be briefed on Alcoholics Anonymous and the 
family encouraged to attend meetings of AA’s 
Al-Anon family groups, where all concerned learn 
to understand the problem and correct their at- 
titudes. Family attitudes are extremely important 
in the recovery of the alcoholic. 

The National Council on Alcoholism has local 
affiliates known as committees in 52 cities in the 
United States. At these centers, help is offered in 
planning a program of permanent recovery. 

Unarrested alcoholism is as fatal as cancer. But 
with continued research, new medications, well- 
informed professional people, and above all the 
intelligent acceptance of alcoholism as a disease, 
the prognosis for patients can be excellent. 
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University of North Carolina 


New and durable antistatic finishes, E. |. VALKo 
and G. C. Tesoro. Modern Textiles Mag. 38, 
No. 7 (July 1957), pp. 62-70. 

Although consumers have readily accepted the 
new synthetic fibers, one shortcoming is common 
to all these fibers—a tendency to accumulate elec- 
trical charges. This tendency causes difficulties in 
the textile manufacturing process and discomfort 
and annoyance to the consumer because of the 
clinging of garments, the attraction of lint and dirt, 
and the hazard of electrical sparks in some environ- 
ments. 

This tendency to accumulate static may be 
eliminated by (1) suppressing the tendency to 
generate charges and (2) reducing the tendency 
to hold charges. The new Aston anti-static finish 
developed by the Onyx Oil and Chemical Company 
is based on the second method. 

A number of features make this finish acceptable 
for consumer use. The compound is net removed 
from the fabric by the chemical breakdown occur- 
ring in laundering and dry cleaning. Colors are 
not changed or distorted, providing the curing is 
handled correctly. The finish maintains a soft, de- 
sirable hand in fabrics and does not require imprac- 
tical methods of application. 

The specific uses of this finish are in reducing 
the clinging of nylon tricot undergarments, pro- 
viding protection from static electricity in pile 
fabrics, lessening the static accumulation in rugs 
and carpetings, and increasing the resistance to 
soiling in rugs and carpets. 


Texturized yarns in carpets, Tue Eprrors. 
Modern Textiles Mag. 38, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), 
pp. 31, 44-45. 

Practical techniques for texturization of filament 
yarns in higher deniers have opened the way to a 
new era in manufacture, design, and styling of 
carpets and other home furnishing fabrics. Texturi- 
zation, described as a chemical deformation of 
filament yarns to obtain a permanent voluminous 
effect, is achieved in a number of ways. Curled, 
looped, crimped, and coiled yarns are commercially 
available. It is possible to ‘combine one or more 
types of texturized yarn into a single carpet yarn 
and also to combine texturized and untexturized 
yarns. 
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Of special benefit to the consumer are carpets 
of texturized yarns offering a maximum of luxury 
for a minimum amount of yarn. Since there are no 
short ends to break out of loops, filament yarn 
carpets are easier to clean and do not shed, pill, 
or become unsightly due to fiber migration. Fur- 
thermore, all will be available at a price the average 
consumer can afford. 


Aromatics in textiles introduces third buying 
appeal. Am. Textiles Reptr. 71, No. 33 (Aug. 15, 
1957 ), pp. 49, 50, 86. 

More and more manufacturers of fabrics are 
turning to a new and promising merchandising aid— 
perfumery. For years, consumer appeal in prod- 
ucts was made to two senses—sight and touch. 
The recent trend toward the addition of a pleasant 
fragrance to products stimulates a third sense. It 
also results in a product that stands out from 
all others. 

While the perfuming of apparel is still new, a 
number of examples can be cited. Nylon hosiery 
has been perfumed with odors developed to with- 
stand high temperatures in processing and launder- 
ing. Fabrics for ladies undergarments and baby 
pants are treated during the finishing process. In 
another instance, sweaters and blouses were dis- 
tinctively perfumed by saturating the labels with 
the selected fragrance. 

Vork has been done on perfuming ladies dresses. 
The perfume was added to the completed garment 
prior to packaging in several ways: sprayed directly 
on the garment, incorporated into the packing of 
the garment, incorporated into the belts, and 
sprayed over the cardbcard inserts used in pack- 
ing the dresses. 

In addition to these, a number of non-personal 
fabric products are being perfumed on an experi- 
mental basis. The manufacturer of linen toweling, 
washcloths, and similar items has requested a sweet 
flowery fragrance for his products. The need for 
odors to mask the chemicals used in dyeing and 
finishing operations has been long needed in the 
textile industry. Since the early 1930's, fabric 
softeners have been submitted as an aid. The mask- 
ing compounds developed for this class of products 
have been highly successful. This use has led to 
the development of a market for aromatic fabric 
softeners for both commercial and home laundry 
use. A number of specialty makers have added 
such products to lines of bleaches, starches, soaps, 
and detergents. Manufacturers believe there is a 
good potential for perfumed products in the home 
market as well as in commercial use. 
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Modern Courtship and Marriage. By E. E. 
LeMasters. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957, 619 pp., $5.50. 

The author of this very readable textbook is 
professor of sociology at Beloit College. The book 
gives the student a careful analysis of the American 
courtship system and, in addition to aiding him 
with his personal adjustments, provides some un- 
derstanding of the societal problems related to 
modern courtship and marriage. The greater em- 
phasis is on the evaluation of the experiences before 
and during courtship as more significant than is 
counseling immediately before and after marriage. 
It is more important to prevent unfortunate mar- 
riages than to salvage them later. 

The text has three parts—I, Perspective; Il, The 
American Courtship System; III, Marriage in Mod- 
ern Society. Perspective involves the scientist's 
study of courtship and marriage, the American 
marriage system, and the folklore about marriage 
in our society. In the study of the American court- 
ship system, the analysis covers random dating, 
going steady, pinning, engagement, sex and court- 
ship, and military service and courtship. The last 
part discusses the factors influencing marital ad- 
justments—personality, family background, social 
class and occupation, friends and in-laws, religion, 
sex, money, working wives, the subcultures of 
husband and wife, reproduction, and pregnancy 
and child-rearing in our modern society. The final 
chapters consider marriage failures, studies of 
divorce and re-marriage, and individual maturation. 

Each chapter presents various points of view 
with well-documented references. The presentation 
is so stimulating that there is an urge to use the 
references and the lists of suggested readings. The 
summary and conclusion at the end of each chapter 
are hardly needed. The appendix gives an outline 
for a term paper analyzing the student's family. 
There is an index of authors quoted and an index of 
subjects.—Lyp1a ANN Lynpe, Consultant on Family 
Life Education, Arlington, Virginia. 


Shorthand Fashion Sketching. By Parnicia L. 
Rowe. New York: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 
1957, 148 pp., $7. 

In this book, Mrs. Rowe seeks to prove that 


sketching is a language, and the pages are designed 
to teach without words. It is a practical approach 
to fashion sketching, with emphasis on conveying 
an idea rather than producing a finished illustration. 

Through several series of step-by-step drawings, 
the book shows the beginner how to sketch figures 
and clothe them. The procedure tends to be of a 
mechanical nature so that the individual with very 
little talent can attain satisfying results in changing 
a geometric diagram into a fashion figure. 

This book would be a good text for a college 
class in fashion design and an excellent reference 
book for use in any class in which fashion sketch- 
ing or design is included. The one drawback to 
the book is its price. Teachers as well as students 
might consider $7 a high price for a book of this 
kind if each student were required to purchase it 
for use as a text. 

Home economics teachers may find Mrs. Rowe's 
illustrations familiar since her work appears in 
Mary Brooks Picken’s book Dressmaking Made 
Easy and in the Singer Sewing Machine Book. 
She has also illustrated articles for magazines. 

The methods presented in this book are those 
which Mrs. Rowe used successfully at Stephens 
College, where she was chairman of the fashion 
department for many years.—EstHER MEACHAM, 
University of Nebraska. 


Cooking American. By Siwney W. Dean. New 
York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1957, 421 pp., $3.95. 
This book contains over 800 recipes from all sec- 

tions of the United States—chestnut stuffing from 

Pennsylvania, baked oysters from New Orleans, 

baked abalone from Monterey, California, to name 

a few. Because the late Sidney Dean’s vocation was 

concerned with words (at one time he was man- 

aging editor of the Boston Herald), the book in- 
trigues the reader as well as the cook. 


Ten Million and One. Annex Houst CONFERENCE, 
sponsored by The National Health Council. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book De- 
partment of Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1957, 
102 pp., $3.50. 

This book is, in essence, a report of the Arden 
House Conference on Neurological Disability as a 
National Problem, sponsored by the National 
Health Council, and held at Harriman, New York. 
The report reflects what a group of individuals con- 
cerned with all facets of approach to the problem 
thought and said about the broad problem of neuro- 
logical disability. 


ASTM Standards on Soaps and Other Deter- 
gents. Philadelphia: American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1957, 180 pp., $2.75. 
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GENERAL 


Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama assumed the 
duties of president of the American 
Dietetic Association for 1957-58 at the 
Association’s annual meeting in Miami 
in October. Dr. Todhunter has also 
been appointed to the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council for 1957-58. 

Jeanne Paris of Swift & Company, 
Chicago, will serve as one of the rep- 
resentatives of AHEA on the Program 
in Home Economics Communications 
of the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications. She will give special 
attention to promotion with emphasis 
on recruitment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Katharine Roy has been on 
leave this fall from Montana State Col- 
lege for a 2-month assignment to make 
a survey in connection with an Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration- 
sponsored project covering the home 
economics field in Yugoslavia and to 
recommend further developments. 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, left on September 1 for a two- 
month assignment as special consult- 
ant in vocational education for the U.S. 
Operations Mission in Pakistan which 
operates under the International Co- 
operation Administration. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. The faculty of the 
School of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is presenting a 30- 
minute TV show, “The Alabama 
Family,” over the statewide educa- 
tional TV on Wednesday evenings at 
6 p.m. Mrs. Doris Burton is the pro- 
ducer. 

Eleanor Wilson is the new profes- 
sor of foods at Alabama College, and 
Sarah Nell Lightsey is director of the 
Home Management House and teach- 
ing courses in home furnishings and 


_. ~ home management. 


Mildred S. Van de Mark and Mary 
Elizabeth Prather of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute are authors of “Con- 


sumption of Poultry Products,” Bul- 
letin No. 306, published by the API 
home economics research department 
as part of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Program, Project 561. 

Dr. Ruth Albrecht resigned from 
the API staff on September 1 to be- 
come head of the department of family 
life at the University of Florida. 

Mrs. Isabel Ensminger is a new 
assistant professor in the department 
of clothing and textiles at API and Mrs. 
Leora Bliss is a new staff member in 
the area of nursery education. 

New faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama are Mrs. Jackie 
Davis and Mrs. Nancy Fowler, in- 


_structors in child development. 


Jean Crocker is in charge of the 
infant laboratory at the child develop- 
ment and nursery school center at the 
University. 

Mable Adams of the University 
staff is the new national president of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Stella Mitchell resigned from the 
Alabama Extension Service to become 
home management specialist with the 
Federal Extension Service in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Elizabeth Bryan has returned to 
the Alabama Extension staff as special- 
ist in home management. 

Mildred Davis is the new school 
lunchroom supervisor for Jefferson 
County. 

ALASKA. Jean Burand was ap- 
pointed food specialist for Arctic vil- 
lages to follow up the 4-H garden 
projects of the Extension Service. 

Marylou Lashbrook Rideout re- 
signed from the Extension Service to 
take charge of vocational and adult 
homemaking classes at Palmer High 
School. 

Speakers at the Eighth Annual 
Homemakers Short Course at the 
University of Alaska from October 7 to 
11 included Dorothy Phelps, territorial 
librarian; Laura Jones, author of Hearth 
in the Snow; Harold Pomeroy of the 
Alaska Civil Defense; faculty members 
Mrs. Lola Tilly, Vena Clark, Mary 
Morlan, and Donald Moberg; and 
Allan H. Mick, director of the Alaska 
Extension Service. 
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ARIZONA. An architect is work- 
ing on plans for a new School of Home 
Economics building at the University 
of Arizona, which it is hoped will be 
completed by September 1, 1959. 

The home economics program in 
Tucson schools was explained to the 
School Board and to more than 200 
guests attending a meeting on Octo- 
ber 8. A panel of students explained 
their needs, and a teacher from each 
of the junior and senior high schools 
told how they are being met. 

All members of the home economics 
extension staff attended a_ five-day 
Money Management Workshop, 
planned by Grace Ryan, home man- 
agement specialist. Starley Hunter of 
the Federal Extension Service contrib- 
uted to the management, family finan- 
cial planning, and use-of-income phase. 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, New York 
City, discussed planned insurance on 
the basis of economic level, family 
needs, and goals as an educational 
challenge to all families. A panel pre- 
sented aspects of family credit. 

Eva W. Scully received a life mem- 
bership in the American Vocational 
Association at the Association's August 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

Virginia Gleason has been ap- 
pointed half-time co-ordinator for Phoe- 
nix Union High School. 

Mrs. Kathryn Arnold has been ap- 
pointed director of the Adult Family 
Living Program in Phoenix. 

Margaret Booher, co-ordinator of 
home economics in Tucson Public 
Schools, was consultant to the Work- 
shop on Education for Family Finance 
last summer at the University of Den- 
ver. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood spent 
the summer as consultant on various 
workshops and conferences in Ne- 
braska and Washington. 

Wilma Brown is a new staff mem- 
ber at the University of Arizona to 
teach courses in food and _ nutrition, 
and Mary Moreman has been ap- 

inted assistant in nutrition. 

DELAWARE. Emily A. King, 
state director of homemaking educa- 
tion since 1939, died at the Memorial 
Hospital in Wilmington on October 6. 
Miss King’s 36 years in educational 
work included serving as a teacher and 
supervisor of home economics in high 
schools in Pennsylvania and New York 
and as instructor at Pennsylvania State 
College (now University), the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity. She was a member of the cabi- 
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net of the Delaware Home Economics 
Association at the time of her death. 

ILLINOIS. Minnie Irons, for- 
merly on the staffs of Michigan State 
College (now University) and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, died in Rockford 
on June 16. She was a life member of 
the AHEA. 

Irene Hume Taylor, a pioneer in 
setting high professional standards for 
home economists in business, died in 
Chicago on August 8. She organized the 
first home economics department for 
Swift & Company in 1923-24 and later 
organized a department for the Jelke 
Company. In 1938 she established the 
“3-Squares-A-Day Cooking School,” 
the name of which was changed in 
1938 to “Cooking and Catering School 
of Chicago.” 

INDIANA. The division of home 
economics of the State Department of 
Public Instruction in co-operation with 
Purdue University conducted a currie- 
ulum workshop in child development 
during June to study current trends in 
curriculum development and to pre- 
pare a curriculum guide. Muriel McFar- 
land directed the workshop, and Mar- 
garet N. Murphy was the consultant. 

To analyze and evaluate ways and 
means of developing projects that 
would provide pupils in child develop- 
ment classes in secondary school with 
an opportunity to have experiences 
with children, the division of home eco- 
nomics of Indiana University conducted 
a working conference in the area of 
child development from August 9 to 20 
with Katharine Whiteside Taylor, 
supervisor of parent education in the 
Baltimore (Maryland) Public Schools, 
as director. 

“Competence in Family Living— 
Interprofessional Approaches” was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
National Council on Family Relations 
at Purdue University from August 21 
to 24. Speakers included Muriel Brown 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Aaron L. Rutledge, 
Merrill-Palmer School; Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Chicago; Meno Loven- 
stein, Ohio State University; Wallace 
C. Fulton, New York City; and David 
B. Treat, President of the NCFR, Flint, 
Michigan. 

Twenty school lunch workshops 
are being held over the state as in- 
service training programs for school 
administrators and school lunch per- 
sonnel. 

Geraldine 


Blyskal and _ Elsie 


Suhre, nutrition consultants with the 
State Board of Health, assisted with the 
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educational phase of the topical fluo- 
ride treatment programs in several 
counties this past summer. 

Joy Kelley has joined the staff at 
Ball State Teachers College to teach 
clothing and textiles. 

IOWA. Speakers at the luncheon 
meeting of the lowa Home Econom- 
ics Association on November 8 at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel in Des Moines 
were Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary, and Eugenia Whitehead, 
chairman of the department of home 
economics at the State University of 
Iowa. 

The American Home Congress of 
the Iowa Federated Women’s Clubs 
was held at Iowa State College on 
October 16. Speakers included Bernice 
Milburn Moore of the Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Hygiene and consultant 
for home and family education to the 
Texas Education Agency; the following 
Iowa State College staff members: 
Glenn Hawkes, head of child develop- 
ment; Margaret Liston, head of home 
management; and Edna O'Bryan of the 
applied art department; and Mrs. Irma 
C. Graff, formerly of the applied art 
staff. 

KANSAS. Hazel E. Thompson, 
who served 32 years as supervisor of 
the homemaking education service for 
the Kansas Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Topeka, resigned on July 1. Her 
successor is Helen Scheve, former as- 
sistant supervisor. 

Katherine Tucker retired in June 
as consultant in home economics in the 
Topeka Public Schools after 44 years 
in public school homemaking educa- 
tion. Miss Tucker was named Topeka’s 
Woman of the Year in Education for 
1956, and the Topeka Teachers Asso- 
ciation presented her with its Master 
Teacher Award for the year 1956-57. 
In April Kansas State Teachers College 
named her one of seven Master Teach- 
ers of Kansas, and her Alma Mater, 
Kansas State College, presented to her 
its Distinguished Service Award. Miss 
Tucker is currently president of the 
Kansas Vocational Association. 

Dr. Ruth Hoeflin is the new head 
of the department of family and child 
development at Kansas State College. 

Angelo C. Garzio, KSC arts and 
crafts instructor, is the first American 
to have a one-man exhibition in the 
Arabia Pottery Company's show 
room in Helsinki, Finland. He recently 
returned to the United States after a 
year in Europe, nine months of which 
he spent working for the Arabia Pottery 
Company in Helsinki. 
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LOUISIANA. “Meeting Today's 
Challenge in Teaching Home Econom- 
ics” was the theme of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association’s fall 
meeting held on November 25 in con- 
nection with that of the Louisiana 
Teachers Association. Robert S. Flem- 
ing of New York University was the 
guest speaker. 

“Moving Together in Nutrition Edu- 
cation” was the theme of the ninth an- 
nual Nutrition Education Confer- 
ence held in Shreveport on August 21 
during the Louisiana Vocational Asso- 
ciation’s meeting. 

The new and modern home manage- 
ment house at Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute was opened for use this 
fall. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute be- 
gan the fall semester in the new Carson- 
Taylor Hall with up-to-date, well- 
equipped laboratories for clothing, 
home furnishings, foods, nutrition, and 
household equipment. 

At the state-wide meeting for parish 
chairmen for curriculum study called 
in Shreveport on August 20 by Lela A. 
Tomlinson, director of homemaking, 
plans were made for the continuation 
of study groups with definite curricu- 
lum problems for teachers to undertake 
during 1957-58. 

Miriam Moore has joined the staff 
at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute to 
direct the home management house 
and teach related courses. 

Mrs. Imogene McCallum Mont- 
gomery is director of the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute nursery school. 

MARYLAND. High lights of the 
fall meeting of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association in Baltimore 
on October 11 were talks on “Function- 
ing in Our Social Environment” by 
Stephen Boggs of the department of 
social and environmental studies, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland, and “Being a Professional 
Person” by Mrs. Helen D. Turner of 
the Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 

New faculty members in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland are: Helen M. Ste- 
phens, instructor of home manage- 
ment; Mrs. Norma H. Compton, in- 
structor of textiles and clothing; Dr. 
Virginia D. Sidwell, assistant profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition; and Mrs, Iva 
Hammel, instructor of foods and nu- 
trition. 

MONTANA. “Tools for Children’s 
Health” was the theme of the Fourth 


- 
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Annual School Lunch Workshop 
held at Montana State College under 
the direction of L. L. Brown, state 
school lunch director, and Gladys 
Roehm. 

During the Workshop, the Montana 
section of the National School Food 
Service was organized with Mrs. 
Thelma Rhind of Cut Bank as presi- 
dent. 

More than 200 attended the second 
Womanpower Conference in the 
United States at Montana State Col- 
lege from July 17 to 19. Henry David 
of Columbia University, executive sec- 
retary of the National Manpower Con- 
ference, was the featured speaker and 
discussion leader. 

“Making the Most of Human Rela- 
tions” was the theme of the Family 
Life Conference from June 27 to 
July 3 at Montana State College, led 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Osborne of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
NEVADA. An experimental 
scholarship loan program formu- 
lated by Fleischmann Foundation trus- 
tees was offered to the University of 
Nevada for support of students attend- 
ing the Max C. Fleischmann College 
of Agriculture and the Sarah Hamilton 
Fleischmann School of Home Econom- 
ics. A grant of $7500 to home econom- 
ics will make available 10 to 28 scholar- 
ships, each ranging from $250 to $1,000 
a year for a two-year period. Students 
will be selected on the basis of scholar- 
ship, grade in college board entrance 
examination, citizenship, good charac- 
ter traits, and need. During their final 
two years at the University, scholarship 
students may annually borrow without 
interest an amount equal to their orig- 
inal yearly award. Such loans are to be 
repaid within four years after gradua- 
tion and will assure each student of fin- 
hing his education. 

NEW JERSEY. The New Jersey 
Home Economics Association is spon- 
soring a series of three lectures on 
“Family Living” by Ernest G. Os- 
borne of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to be given at Agora, Rut- 
gers University, on January 11, 18, and 
25 at 10 a.m. 

“Applying the Rules and Regulations 
of Purchasing Food for the School 
Lunch Programs” was the theme of the 
Thirteenth Annual State School 
Lunch Conference held on Septem- 
ber 21 at Rutgers University. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Mrs. 
Janet J. Schock, state school lunch 
supervisor. Mrs. Robert B. Meyner, 
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wife of the Governor, was the opening 
speaker. Mrs. Ruth H. Page, executive 
secretary of the State Federation of Dis- 
trict Boards of Education, moderated a 
panel discussion in which the following 
took part: Catharine Nawn, meat and 
live stock division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Katherine R. Smith, Na- 
tional Canners Association; Mrs. Gera- 
line Hardwick, Douglass College; and 
Joseph E. Clayton, State Department 
of Education. “Use of Dried Whole 
Egg Solids” was demonstrated by Mrs. 
Ruth Carson of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

NEW YORK. A Long Island 
Home Economics Council has been 
organized to act as liaison agent with 
all home economics organizations on 
Long Island. The 1957-58 chairman is 
Mrs. Leah Lee Wood of West Hemp- 
stead High Schools. 

Janet E. Swayne, AHEA’s 1956-57 
Omicron Nu Fellow at Pennsylvania 
State University, has joined the staff at 
State University College for Teachers 
at Buffalo to teach equipment and man- 
agement. 

Mrs. Stella Page and Barbara 
Martin are new members of the home 
economics staff at Adelphi College. 

“Look to the Human Resources 
in the Teaching of Homemaking” is 
the title of a bulletin by Margaret Bark- 
ley of State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. It is available from 
the Department of Home Economics, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for 50 cents per copy. 

Harold Feldman has returned to 
the Cornell University staff from the 
University of Ceylon, where he held a 
Fulbright lectureship from June 1956 
to April 1957. 

Catherine Eichelberger has _re- 
turned to Cornell University after 
teaching during the spring term at Kobe 
College in Japan. 

LaVetra Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed home economics field rep- 
resentative for McCall's patterns. She 
is the niece of Elizabeth Armstrong, 
head of the clothing and textiles de- 
partment at the University of Georgia. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A one-day 
demonstration institute on the Bishop 
method of clothing construction, held 
at Western Carolina College, Cullow- 
hee, on September 7, was sponsored by 
the textiles and clothing committee of 
the North Carolina Home Econom- 
ies Association of which Mrs. Willa 
Mae Scroggs of Sylva is chairman. Mrs. 
Edna Bryte Bishop demonstrated 
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methods of making “quality looking” 
garments. 

OHIO. Martha Davis, president of 
the Ohio Home Economies Associa- 
tion, spoke on “Recruitment” at the 
Columbus meeting of the Franklin 
County Home Economics group on 
November 12. 

Helen Hutchins, chairman of the 
Association’s institution management 
committee, is conducting extensive re- 
search on the “Educational Background 
and Training of School Lunch Super- 
visors Relating to Salaries and the Total 
School Curriculum.” 

Bluffton College is building a new 
home management residence. 

Home economics graduates of Ohio 
State University held their 12th An- 
nual Association Institute on Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. A dinner and open meet- 
ing featured Annabelle Heath of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D.C., who presented high 
lights from the Women’s Congress on 
Housing. 

Dr. Ruth Highberger, former head 
of child development at the University 
of Cincinnati, is now teaching at the 
University of Tennessee. 

At the University of Cincinnati, Dr. 
Christine Cox has been appointed 
assistant professor and acting head of 
the child development department; 
Anita Poole, instructor in the nursery 
school; and Mrs. Mary E. Carroll, in- 
structor in home management. New 
part-time instructors include Jean 
Brackman, clothing and textiles, and 
Mrs. Rose Slesnick, Mrs. Nancy 
Drysdale, and Mrs. Evelyn Nameth, 
foods and nutrition. 

Eleanor Maclay was awarded the 
rank of professor emeritus on her re- 
tirement as head of the food and nu- 
trition department at the University. 

At Ohio University, Mrs. Mary-Lyell 
Rogers is the new resident director of 
the home management house. Ida Pat- 
terson retired in June as supervisor of 
home economics education and has 
been succeeded by Beulah Sellers. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, Mrs. 
Lillian White is a new instructor in 
home furnishings and textiles and 
clothing. 

Lelia Massey of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, representing AHEA, and 
LeVelle Wood of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, representing ADA, participated in 
the National Program in Home Eco- 
nomics Communication Training-Plan- 
ning Workshop at Gull Lake in Michi- 
gan from September 29 to October 5. 
Miss Massey represents AHEA on the 
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steering committee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications. Miss Massey also spoke 
at the meeting of the Western Ohio 
Teachers Association in Dayton on 
October 25 on “Families Face Change.” 
Virginia Stacey, recently of Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co.,is now with Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “Prepare for 
a Career in Home Economics in 
Pennsylvania Colleges” is the title of a 
booklet recently compiled by the Penn- 
sylvania Home Economics Association. 
The booklet—a two-year project—pre- 
sents information on home economics 
courses, scholarships, entrance require- 
ments, and degrees in the 17 colleges 
and universities of the state. It is de- 
signed for easy use by teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, administrators, and 
supervisors in helping to guide young 
men as well as women to enter one of 
the many professions open to people 
with home economics training. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, “Our Con- 
tributions to Home Economics Today” 
was the theme of the 43d Annual Meet- 
ing of the South Carolina Home Eco- 
nomics Association November 1 
and 2 at the Jefferson Hotel, Columbia. 

The program included a conducted 
tour of the district food distribution 
center of Colonial Stores, Incorporated, 
followed by a buffet luncheon and a 
talk on “Shifting Shopping Habits” by 
Mrs. Agnes R. Olmstead, Colonial’s di- 
rector of home economics, Atlanta, 
Georgia; a talk on “Home Economists 
in Civil Defense” by the banquet 
speaker, Mrs. Jean Wood Fuller of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Battle Creek, Michigan; and a talk on 
“Home Economics Needs You—You 
Need Home Economics” by Mrs. Gwen 
O'Connell, Frigidaire Sales Corpora- 
tion, Decatur, Georgia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. The following 
joined the Extension Service staff on 
July 1 as home agents: Lois Fulton in 
Turner County, Shirley Rasmussen 


in Lincoln County, Mrs. Alta Har- | 


rington in Hughes County, and Mar- 


lene Dobie in Hamlin County. Assist- _ 


ant agents are Mrs. Barbara Rader in 
Pennington County and Bernice Kid- 
man in Minnehaha County. 
VERMONT. Using the theme 
“Facing Forty,” the fall meeting of the 


Vermont Home Economics Associa- 
tion on October 24 in Barre featured a 
discussion of problems of the home- 
maker whose family has grown beyond | 
of constant care. Esther | 


the need 
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Just Between Us... 


Grom Martha 


mast Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 


That Man’s Here Again! 


Colorful cut-outs of Old St. Nick 
with his reindeer are all set to gar- 
nish your holiday ham! Each car- 
ries cooking directions for Swift’s 
Premium Ham on the back, as well 
as the recipe for the whipped cream 
and horseradish ‘‘clouds’’ upon 
which they perch. We'll be happy 
to send you a set for classroom use 
if you'll write us. More cut-outs 
are available wherever Swift’s Pre- 
mium Ham is sold. For your 
Christmas feast or buffet parties, 
there’s America’s favorite ham— 
Swift’s Premium Short Shank 
Ham. Also the new Skinless-Shank- 
less Ham with more center slices 
to the pound, no bony shank, no 
tough skin, no excess fat. Both can 
be purchased fully cooked or ready 
to cook before eating. Both are 
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Jolly Treats for Tree-Trimming 


Suppers! For a festive, flavorsome sup- 
per after trimming the tree, what could be 
easier than Swift’s Premium Frozen Meat 
and Poultry Pies? Family and guests alike 
will enjoy their meaty goodness bubbling 
hot between two flaky crusts. Each wears 
a smiling “‘face’’ that adds a jovial note. 
Pick your favorite by the letter that forms 
the nose—‘‘B”’ for beef, ““C”’ for chicken, 
“T” for turkey. Just pop the frozen pies 
into a hot oven for 40 minutes, then they're 
ready to serve in their own foil pans. 


famous for their matchless flavor 
and tenderness—thanks to Swift’s 
exclusive patented process that 
seals in natural flavor juices. 


Hostess Recipes for Fifty 


Here’s a wonderful collection of reci- 
—w for school, church and club affairs. 
hey include old-fashioned favorites, 
modern dishes, 
even American- 
ized foreign foods 
. every one sure 

to win com pli- 
ments for the 
cook! Our booklet 
also gives you 
helpful buying 
tips and service 
suggestions for 
large groups. Just 
write us for your 
free teacher’scopy. 


The Last Word: For auld lang syne 
...and the First: To you, a very 
Happy New Year! 


bogan 
for Swift & Company 
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Knowles of the University of Vermont 
led the discussion of job possibilities 
and edfit#ttional facilities available in 
home economics to such homemakers. 
Specialists in human relations, adult 
education, and various areas of home 
economics, high school and college 
teachers, and homemakers served as 
resource people. 

Dr. W. H. D. Vernon joined the 
home economics staff of the University 
of Vermont in September as associate 
professor of family living and exten- 
sion specialist in human relations. 

Janet Wilson is director of the Uni- 
versity’s newly established nursery 
school. 

VIRGINIA. The Virginia Home 
Economies Association was among 
the 23 member groups of the Virginia 
Council on State Legislation which con- 
ferred in Richmond on September 26 
and 27 on health, welfare, mental 
health, and education problems. 

“Light for Family Diving” was fea- 
tured at the 24th Institute of Rural 
Affairs held at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute from July 30 to August 1. 
Under the direction of Ruth Jamison of 
the Extension Service, lighting demon- 
strations were presented and exhibits 
set up. 

Eleven states were represented at 
the Human Nutrition Workshop 
held at VPI from July 22 to August 3 
under the direction of Laura Jane Har- 
per. It was designed to further the 
training of professional people working 
in human nutrition in the areas of 
teaching, extension, research, public 
health, social work, industry, home- 
making education, business home eco- 
nomics, dietetics, and food service. 
Nutritional problems in the southeast- 
ern region were given special atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ida R. Robertson is assistant 
director of the Richmond Dairy Coun- 
cil, succeeding Peggy Putnam, now 
assistant home demonstration agent in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

WISCONSIN. “Let’s Tell the World 
about Home Economics” was the 
theme of the fall meeting of the Wis- 
consin Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee on November 7 and 
8. Speakers were Augusta Clausen of 
the women’s division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Nellie McCannon of 
the University of Wisconsin; Helen 
Day of Station WBAY-TV, Green Bay; 
Lucy Cohr of the Journal Time, Racine; 
and Lynn Sarles of Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

University of Wisconsin alumnae liv- 


ing in the state and Illinois attended 
the Home Economics Alumnae 
Week End, October 11 and 12, a new 
public relations activity of the School 
of Home Economics. 

“A Top Value for Your Educational 
Dollar,” a new career leaflet, is avail- 
able from the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. 

Dwing the past two years 17 Cadet 
Centers, operating for six weeks each 
semester, have been used for off- 
campus teaching for Stout State Col- 
lege students. Beginning in October all 
Cadet Centers are now to be in opera- 
tion for 24 weeks of the year. An itiner- 
ant teacher-educator will be in close 
contact with them throughout this 
period. 

Because of the number of requests 
for food service directors, Stout State 
College has increased its offering in 
this area. Joan Bugbee will give special 
training in food service and cost ac- 
counting. 

Frances Zuill of the University of 
Wisconsin was chairman of the North 
Central Home Economics Research 
Administrators meeting and the speak- 
er at the dinner of the home economics 
instruction section. 

Sister Mary Jacqueline is a new 
instructor in the home economics de- 
partment of Mount Mary College. 

Elvira Thomson has joined the 
staff at Wisconsin State College, Ste- 
vens Point, to be in charge of the home 
management residence and teach re- 
lated subjects, and Ethel Hill is now 
in charge of clothing and textiles at 
the College. 

New staff members at Stout State 
College include: Sarah Littlefield, 
assistant professor of clothing and tex- 
tiles; Frieda Kube, in charge of the 
new home management residence; 
Margaret Perman, on the home eco- 
nomics education staff and in charge 
of Stout's cadet teaching centers. 

WYOMING. Mrs. Evangeline 
Jennings Smith has retired as state 
home demonstration leader after 32 
years as nutritionist and state leader. 
Mrs. Helen Hunter of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, has succeeded her. 

Gladys Oller has resumed her work 
as state training agent at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming after receiving her 
master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Alberta Johnston will be 
home management specialist in the 
Wyoming Extension Service while 
Helen Miller is studying at Cornell 
University. 
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Editor's Mail 


A handy, 20-page leaflet has been 
issued by the division of agriculture 
at Oklahoma State University. What's 
New in Farm and Home Publica- 
tions for Oklahoma (July 1957, No. 
34) lists recent publications, with a 
brief description of each, and publica- 
tions available—divided into categories. 
Write to Agriculture Mailing Room, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


What are the implications for edu- 
cators in technological changes which 
have taken and are taking place? 
How will their plans for present and 
future education and training pro- 
grams be affected? Technological 
Advances and Skilled Manpower, 
an annotated bibliography issued by 
the division of vocational education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
should be helpful in supplying sources 
where answers to many questions that 
have been raised may be found. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 45 


cents. 


Findings resulting from a study of 
Absorptive Properties of White 
Terry Towels are outlined in a bul- 
letin by that name issued by the 
University of Alabama. Eleven white 
cotton bath towels were studied after 
from one to 100 washings. This bul- 
letin, prepared by Henrietta M. 
Thompson, is available free upon re- 
quest—as long as a limited supply 
lasts—from Department of Clothing, 
Textiles, and Related Art, School of 
Home Economics, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 


The division of surveys and field 
services of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
has issued its eighth edition of Free 
and Inexpensive Learning Materi- 
als. Of the 4,255 entries which this 
publication contains in its 264 pages, 
some thousand are new, and more 
than 700 have been revised. With 
few exceptions nothing is listed which 
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HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENTS 


The Sheldon Homemaking Department is everything 

the Homemaking department should be in the modern 
school. It may be planned as a single-room or multi- 
room program. It is flexible. It is educationally correct. 
All areas of Homemaking, as recommended by 
prominent educators, are accommodated by versatile 
Sheldon floor plans and furniture units. 

By providing for instruction in the entire range of 

this important field of education, the Sheldon Homemaking 
Department presents manifold opportunity. The school 
offers the advantages of a complete, modern 
Homemaking curriculum, even in limited space. Teachers 
accomplish more. Students are better trained to think 
and act for themselves. The community benefits. 

After you have seen some of the features of a 


'SHING Sheldon Homemaking Department in this brochure you may 
\ HOME a have questions concerning a department for your 
AN ) school. Please feel free to consult Sheldon 


without obligation at any time. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


TYPICAL SHELDON HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 
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Wy HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT IN Y: 


SERIOUS PLAY It’s al! good fun 
for small children of the community 
who attend the pre-school in the 
Homemaking Department. But for 
students it’s serious study — Child 
Care and Development. 


Observation of children while they 


participate in a directed program 


is an ideal way to develop skill in 
guiding them. This is preparation 
for parenthood. The Sheldon Child 
Care case enables the Homemaking 


Department to operate a play-school 


at intervals so students may acquire 


this valuable experience. It stores 


toys and other articles for small 


children. Doors on lower section are 


removable so all toys and materials 
are easily accessible for small 
children. 


CAREFUL PLANNING 
TEACHES GOOD MANAGEMENT 


Door of both refrigerator and 


Sheldon H-2305 food staples case 


may be opened without interference 


to counter work surface. Note step 


shelves in food staples case keep 


every item in easy view and readily 


accessible. This one Sheldon unit 


holds all the dry foods needed in a 


high school foods room. Drawers in 


lower section are ventilated for 


vegetable storage. 


The china storage case on left is 
designed so only like things are 


stacked. Drawer is for linens or 


silver. Below are kept supplemen- 


tary utensils and appliances. This 


exemplifies an important principle 


of management: store together 


those things that are used together. 


—— 
E. H. 


UR SCHOOL BENEFITS THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY 


P A Sheldon, in conjunction with leading educa- 
° tors, has developed Homemaking Depart 

OK ments that meet the modern teaching goal: 

training boys and girls to cope with the 


varied problems in family and community 
living. The teacher in the Sheldon depart- 


PUTS MORE PURPOSE AND ACCOMPLISHMENT ment has the facilities to implement a cur- 


riculum that includes lessons in initiative, 


INTO CURRICULUM... individual accomplishment, self-discipline, 


—all attributes of the good citizen. 


THE FURNITURE UNITS BELOW ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ENGINEERING THAT 
GOES INTO EVERY PIECE OF SHELDON EQUIPMENT TO HELP THE EDUCATOR 
MAKE THE MOST OF TEACHING EFFORT IN EVERY HOMEMAKING AREA 


serving nutritious family meals, See typical installation on Instruction in simple nursing procedures for the home 
opposite page. 


H-3005 HOMEMAKING CASE. A multi-purpose 
unit for large, bulky teaching aids used in 
vorious areas of Homemaking. ideal for stor- 
ing Health and Home Care equipment such as 
folding bed, bedding, pillows, back rests. 


Analysis of products and 
services as a guide to wise buying. 


Le H-3305 CHART STORAGE CASE. Stores dozens 


| : } of teaching aids — charts prepared by trade 
>i a associations, government agencies, commercial 
| ; institutes; magazines; bulletins, books; other 


illustrative material of special valve 
in teaching Consumer Buying. 


Learning to understand one- 

self by understanding chil- 
The stud dren. Supervision of the work 
of and play of small children. 


the selection of a home in terms of family needs; principles 
of home furnishing and decorating; building or renovating 
household articles. H-3105 CHILD CARE CASE. See typical use on opposite page. Top of case stores cot 

blankets, record player and records, painting supplies, and simijar equipment for Child Care. 


H-3205 WORKBENCH AND CABINET. An ideal 
unit for home furnishing projects. Top case 
has adjustable shelves for paints, lacquer, 
projects, tools. Bench stores inte case which 
closes completely to present uniform appear- 
ance with other cabinets in the room. 


Comprehensive education in making 
clothes, including study of materials, selection of colors, gen- 
eral care of clothes, construction, mending, and remodeling. 


, 44-2805 WARDROBE MIRROR. For the all- 

— important that makes garment construc- 

\ fr tion worthwhile to students. Fitting stand 

P (supplied) may be stored in wardrobe behind 

mirrors when not in use, eliminating a stum- 

Hi bling hazord. Wardrobe also accommodates 

: partially complete garments and other projects, 
jaterials, and equipment. 


Learning one’s responsibilities to oneself, to the family, to 
society. This is a constant area of Homemaking which is 
integrated with all others. 


EQUIPMENT Preparation for assuming 
COMPANY financial responsibilities in 


‘the family; study of values, ; 
money management, insurance, installment buying. 


H-3505 CHALKBOARD. An indispensable teaching aid for all areas of Homemaking. Four 
sliding panels. For summarizing, diagramming, illustrating. Also provides storage for a 
wide variety of books, periodicals, papers, other materials. 
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/ WW HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


An important advantage of the Sheldon Homemaking Department is the 
opportunity it offers adults of the community. Most people are interested in 
developing skills that improve them personally and add to the pleasure 

of home living. But many of them need guidance and a place to 

work. With the complete facilities of the Sheldon Homemaking Department 
the school may easily extend this training to adults through evening 
sessions. Classes in garment construction, foods preparation, home furnishings, 
and other activities can well make the school the center of the community 

for men and women as well as for boys and girls. This adult 

participation in the school program returns an important collateral benefit: 
increased support throughout the community for adequate school facilities. 


'“ NEW FILM STRIP IN COLOR Recommendations on a Homemaking De- 


partment planned and equipped to meet 

— the needs of your school and community 

are available from Sheldon without obli- 

sound gation. Ask your Sheldon representative, 

39 EEE Ie on loon for limited periods or write the Sales Department in Muske- 
gon. Complete catalog on request. 


“upon Sheldem fepresentatives. 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Bey Bim strip ond for $3.85. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


idon man, or write 
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costs more than 50 cents. One dollar 
per copy from the above address. 


For a review of the status of con- 
sumer cooperatives, see Consumer 
Cooperatives, Bulletin No. 1211, 
January 1957, issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department 
of Labor. This 87-page bulletin was 
prepared by Jean A. Flexner and 
Anna-Stina Ericson of the Office of 
Labor Economics, under the direction 
of Faith M. Williams. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 50 cents. 


As a fund-raising project for its 
loan fund for college students, the 
West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has received permission to 
print and sell a skit called Your To- 
morrow, prepared by Mrs. Carol 
Davis and a freshman class at West 
Virginia University. The skit, in the 
form of an attractive, 11-page leaflet, 
should prove helpful for Career Days, 
PTA meetings, or as a means of in- 
teresting 4-H girls in home economics 
as a profession. Copies are available 
at 50 cents each from Ruth D. Noer, 
Chairman, West Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association Loan Fund, 110 
Oglebay Hall, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


Floor space and arrangement of 
equipment as well as dimensions of 
major equipment are all vital in re- 
ducing fatigue in home sewing. An 
excellent bulletin on this subject called 
Space for Home Sewing, by Kath- 
leen A. Johnston, Ruth H. Smith, and 
Mary P. Wise, has been issued by the 
Pennsylvania State University College 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania. Available on request to the 
University. 


An attempt to present a realistic 
program for achieving desegregation 
of the schools peacefully and construc- 
tively has been made in a 25-cent 
pamphlet, A Guide to School Inte- 
gration, published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City. This timely 
pamphlet outlines the kind of prepara- 
tory action that is needed in the 
community and sets forth the respon- 
sibilities of the schools themselves in 
easing the transition from segregation 
to integration. It was written by Jean 
D. Grambs under the supervision of 
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the Committee on School Desegrega- 
tion of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, a 
division of the American Psychological 
Association. Available from the Public 
Affairs Committee at the above ad- 
dress. 


Though we do so with natural 
reluctance, it is necessary to plan for 
emergencies arising either from enemy 
attack or from natural causes such as 
tornadoes, floods, fires, and earth- 
quakes. Our Federal Civil Defense 
Administration offers much literature 
to help us. One excellent, 32-page, 
illustrated pamphlet is Home Pro- 
tection Exercises, A Family Action 
Program. This pamphlet tells us what 
to do when the signals sound, how to 
prepare a shelter, how to prevent or, 
when necessary, fight home fires, and 
gives basic steps in home nursing. This 
pamphlet may be obtained without 
cost from your local civil defense office 
or for 25 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International has issued a handy 
folder (ACEI Bulletin No. 5) called 
Creating with Materials for Work 
and Play. Twelve leaflets, approxi- 
mately four pages each, are contained 
in this folder. A few of the subjects 
covered—Drawing and Painting Ma- 
terials, Puppetry, Block Play and 
Accessory Toys, Materials for Science, 
Materials for Room Environment. 
Send 75 cents to Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., for this folder. 


Articles on the sociology, the edu- 
cational program, the staffing, and the 
multiple relationships of residence 
halls have been gathered together in 
a booklet issued by the National 
Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors entitled The Residence 
Hall for Students. These articles 
emphasize the educational aspects of 
the residence hall organization and 
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program as related to the campus 
educational program as a whole and 
accent the need for adequate financing 
of the counseling and activities pro- 
grams of the residence hall. Available 
for $1.25 from the National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors, 
a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A new rehabilitation film has been 
produced by the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Con- 
necticut—with the co-operation of the 
Connecticut “Team Approach” Com- 
mittee on Research Demonstration and 
Workshops Concerning Physically 
Handicapped Women and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Child Care Problems of Physically 
Handicapped Mothers is a 16 mm, 
30-minute, sound, color film designed 
primarily to orient professional per- 
sonnel and lay audiences to the prob- 
lems handicapped homemakers face in 
caring for young children. The film was 
made in eight different homes and 
includes one normal mother, three 
wheelchair mothers, one amputee, one 
with muscular weakness, one using 
a crutch, and one with leg braces. 
Film may be borrowed for $1 to cover 
handling charges. For information 
about purchase price or to borrow 
film, write to Audio Visual Center, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. 


In order to bring up to date the 
information contained in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Films for Public Educational 
Use, Bulletin 1955, No. 1 of the Office 
of Education, a catalog supplement 
has been issued. It lists and describes 
550 “new” films—1955 and 1956 pro- 
ductions, earlier films released for 
U. S. public use in 1955 or 1956, 
and some pre-1955 films about which 
information was not available two 
years ago. The supplement lists, too, 
276 films which have been withdrawn 
because of obsolescence and other 
reasons from public use during the 
past two years and notes major 
changes in the information given for 
certain films in the 1955 catalog. Price 
is 35 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Specify Supplement No. 1, U. S. 
Government Films for Public Educa- 
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Pillsbury Mills announces that the 
Tenth Grand National Bake-Off has 
been enlarged to include Home 
Economics students. Home eco- 
nomics teachers who enroll their stu- 
dents in this activity will have school 
“preliminary bake-offs” in the 1958 
spring semester. Awards will be given 
for best original recipes using flour to 
competing students in each school, as 
well as at district and regional levels. 
Regional winners and their teachers 
will represent their schools at the 
Tenth Grand National Bake-Off in the 
fall of ’58, where they will compete 
for national awards totaling almost 
$35,000. For information and entry 
forms, write to: Pillsbury National 
Bake-Off School Program, P. O. Box 
325, Radio City Station, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


For you who are working with 
teen-age girls, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York, has 
available a leaflet For a Prettier, Pep- 
pier You which they will send in quan- 
tity to teachers and others who are 
working with this age group. The 
Company is also offering a new edition 
of the Metropolitan Cook Book just off 
the press and a revised edition of Food 
for the Family. 


The Clauss Cutlery Company has a 
new product to solve the homemaker’s 
problem of how to open food packages 
without struggling with various make- 
shift implements. The Clauss Box 
Topper is designed to open all types 
of food boxes, including frozen food 
packages. It fits over a portion of the 
side and top of the package and has a 
cutlery steel blade that does the work. 


The Vogue Pattern Service reports 
that its fashion-sewing program is 
designed to develop enthusiasms for 
sewing and good taste in dress. A 
student booklet, Designing Magic, and 
a wall chart, Young Fashionables Wear 
Red, are new additions to their ma- 
terial. A special classroom demon- 
stration, Fit for a Teen, is also being 
given by Vogue representatives. By 
use of a magnetic board and a hatbox 


filled with accessories the representa- 
tives illustrate the proper selection of 
line, color, texture, and accessories. 


Two new booklets are available from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York: A Discussion of Family Money 
has been revised to reflect current in- 
come and cost of living as well as 
changes in Social Security Legislation. 
The ABC’s of Health Insurance 
was produced by the Health Insurance 
Institute because so many letters were 
received from women asking about 
family health insurance. 


Motorists plagued by windshield 
icing may be able to spray away their 
problems next winter. Du Pont re- 
search has developed a de-icer for- 
mula for aerosol packaging which, 
when sprayed on a windshield, will 
prevent ice from forming. It will also 
melt a one-sixteenth-inch coating of ice 
on a windshield in about three min- 
utes. Du Pont tests indicate it will 
not harm auto finishes or metal trim. 


The David Traum Company has a 
new Sewing and Knitting Gauge. 
This 6-inch gauge features notched 
edges at every inch for the easy mark- 
ing adjustable slider with hole, which 
enables sewer to make any size scallop 
desired. Each gauge is attached to a 
card which combines illustrations with 
simplified instructions showing 
many uses. 


On January 1, the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
Mirro products, will change its corpo- 
rate name officially to the Mirro Alu- 
minum Company. The present name 
has been used since 1909—nearly half 
a century. The Company feels that 
placing Mirro in the name eliminates 
confusion with other companies that 
have somewhat similar sounding 
names. 


The Dumas Milner Products Cor- 
poration, makers of Perma Starch sug- 
gest that heavy, large pieces like 
slip covers and curtains may be 
starched in the automatic washer. 


Prepare the desired strength starch 
solution by mixing Perma Starch and 
water in a pail and pour this solution 
into the washer. Then put the already 
washed, rinsed and damp-dry items 
into the machine. Set the machine 
for 3 to 4 minutes, then spin dry as 
possible. Items are ready to dry on 
line or in dryer. 


Just imagine being able to use the 
broiler in your electric range 100 times 
—and never having to clean the oven 
between times. Frigidaire reports that 
their new spatter-proof broiler grill 
has set just such a record. The broiler 
was used 100 times in the same oven 
during testing—and the oven did not 
require cleaning. Mary Huck, Frigid- 
aire’s home economics director, points 
out that a homemaker using a con- 
ventional broiler pan 100 times would 
spend many hours scrubbing the pan 
and the oven. 


Procter & Gamble has announced 
the names of 47 colleges that will 
award 60 P&G scholarships during 
the 1958-59 school year. Each of the 
scholarships pays four full years of 
tuition, plus an allowance for fees, 
books, and supplies. In addition, P&G 
accompanies each scholarship with a 
gift of $600 to the college to help meet 
the institution’s actual cost of provid- 
ing facilities for scholarship recipients. 
The 47 institutions include ten which 
are women’s colleges. P&G was the 
first major American corporation to de- 
sign a scholarship program exclusively 
for women. The sixty awards will 
bring to 240 the total number of schol- 
arships in effect through use of Procter 
& Gamble funds. 


Early in 1958 the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, Chicago, will pre- 
sent “A Tale of a Tub,” a permanent 
exhibit portraying the history of 
home laundering. The Maytag Com- 
pany, celebrating its 50th year of 
washing machine production, is spon- 
soring the exhibit. Authentic examples 
of early washing equipment and ex- 
tensive documentation of the back- 
breaking laundering methods of the 
past will be featured in one part of 
the display. In another section the 
mid-twentieth century’s achievement 
in laundry equipment will be demon- 
strated with the latest model washers 
and dryers. Museum visitors will be 
able to operate the equipment in simu- 
lation of actual washing and drying 
cycles. 
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DESIGNED 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS , 


TRADITIONAL 


AND 
FESTIVELY TEMPTING 


SODA-MADE GINGER COOKIES Yield: 2/2 dozen cookie 
teaspoon cloves 
» cup shortening 

» cup sugar 


3 cups sifted all-purpose flour 1 
1, teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 1 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 4 
teaspoon salt l egg 
» teaspoon ginger ‘> cup molasses 
» leaspoon cinnamon 2 tablespoons vinegar 
» teaspoon nutmeg 1 tablespoon water 


Sift together flour, Baking Soda, salt, and spices. Cream shortening and sugar 
thoroughly. Add egg; beat well. Blend in molasses. Combine vinegar and 
water. Add dry ingredients alternately with liquid, blend well after each 
addition. Chill dough thoroughly. Roll dough about 3/16 inch thick. Cut with 
desired shape Christmas cutters. Place cookies on cooky sheet carefully to 
preserve shape. Bake in a 350° F. (moderate) oven 12 to 15 minutes. Cool. 
Decorate as desired. 


This recipe for Soda-made Ginger Cookies is specially planned for 
Christmas baking activities in the Foods laboratory. You will want 
to use Arm & Hammer Brand or Cow Brand Baking Soda in this 
recipe, for with either you are using pure Bicarbonate of Soda, 
And this same pure Baking Soda which you know is safe in foods. 
is safe with foods—can be used to sweeten and clean cooky jars and 
tins in readiness for these cookies and other traditional holiday 
goodies. Send for FREE student folders on cookies. 


Home Economics Department, Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WEIGHT WATCHERS’ CAKE WITH CHOCOLATE SAUCE 
Delicious discovery! Even luxury desserts are calorie- 
shy when they’re made the Sucaryl way! By sweeten- 
ing sponge cake and chocolate sauce with Sucaryl 
instead of sugar, we’ve slashed 82 calories from each 
serving .. . without changing its luscious taste. You 
can use Sucary! practically anywhere you use sugar 
(in beverages, cooking or baking) and you can’t 
taste the difference. 


Sugarless Sponge Cake 


7 eggs, separated (room temp.) 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Ye cup cold water ¥Y% teaspoon cream of tartar 
3 tablespoons Sucary! solution 1% cups sifted cake flour 
Ya teaspoon vanilla Ys teaspoon salt 


~ 


152 calories 


in cake with chocolate sauce 
d when you sweeten with sugar 


Chocolate Sauce 

Few grains salt 

1 cup skim milk 

2 teaspoons Sucary! solution 
Y teaspoon vanilla 


1 tablespoon butter 
2 tablespoons cocoa 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES -« 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


Beat egg yolks until thick, 5 minutes. Combine water, Sucaryl, 
vanilla and lemon juice. Add to egg yolks, beat until fluffy, 
10 minutes. Beat whites until foamy; add cream of tartar and 
beat until stiff peaks form. Fold into yolk mixture. Combine 
sifted flour and salt; sift over mixture, folding in gently. Pour 
into an ungreased 9- or 10-inch tube pan. Bake at 325°F. 
1 hour and 15 minutes. 20 servings each containing 54 calories. 


FREE! New Sucary! Book of Calorie-Saving Recipes 


An essential teaching aid for 
those all-important lessons on 
weight control. Makes menu- 
planning and cooking easier for 
the dieter. 

Available at your drug store, 
or write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for 
ample quantities of this book, 
plus free SUCARYL samples, for 
your classroom use. 


recipes with Sucaryl 


-saring 


70 calories 


in cake and sauce combined 
when you sweeten with Sucaryl 


Melt butter. Combine cocoa, cornstarch and salt; blend with 
butter until smooth. Add milk and Sucaryl. Cook over 
moderate heat, stirring constantly until slightly thickened; 
remove from heat. Stir in vanilla. Set pan in ice water and 
stir until cold, about 5 minutes. Makes 16 tablespoons, each 
containing 16 calories. 


ILLINOIS 
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